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How many Barn Door Hangers 


do you sell a month? 


If you are absolutely sure that you are 
selling all the Barn Door Hangers you 
possibly can—don’t read this. But if 
you believe that you might be able to sell 
more (and would like to) read about this 
working model which has increased sales 
wherever used. 


It is set up on handsomely finished wood 
and functions exactly like a big hanger, 
so that customers can see exactly what 


When placed upon a 


they are buying. 


counter it cannot help but ‘increase 
Hanger sales. Displaying it is like mak- 
ing a memorandum in a _ prospective 
customer’s notebook to “buy a new Door 
Hanger.” 


If you think there is a chance for you 
to make a little more money each month 
by selling more Door Hangers, write to us, 
and we will see that you get a National 
“88” Adjustable Storm-proof Hanger 
model along with your National order. 


NATIONAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Sterling, III. 


Specifications of “*88’? Hanger 


Made of heavy gauge steel. 


Has great carrying capacity. 


Has flexible hinge-joint with vertical and lateral ad- 
justments (a very popular feature) connecting-strap and 


drop-strap heavily embossed for extra strength. 
friction-steel roller bearings with oiling hole. 
complete with all essential parts. 


Anti- 
Packed 
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in the Oct. 25 issue of Harpware Ace, page 156. 
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A report of the meeting with 


HIS is the list indorsed by manufacturers, jobbers, retailers and government officials at the Atlantic City convention Oct. 
17, representing a simplification of files and rasps amounting to 64%. 


details was given 
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Builders’ Hardware From 
the Ground Up 


What You Should Know About Locks 


By W. N. THOMAS 


EpIToR’s NoTE.—We come now to the third instalment of the series 
of articles on builders’ hardware appearing in HARDWARE AGE from 
time to time. The author, W. N. Thomas, knows the line from A to Z 
and everything he writes upon the subject may be regarded as author- 
itative. The next instalment will appear shortly and it will be well 


worth reading. 


N the preceding articles mention has been made of 
different types of lock bolts: The latch bolt, oper- 
ated by a knob; the dead bolt, operated by a key 

or small knob; the slide bolt, pushed in and out by the 
thumb or finger. In addition to these there is still 














Fig. 35—Interior of stiff spring lock 


another type of bolt, principally used in mortise locks. 
It is known as an auxiliary or guard bolt. It is placed 
in the face of the lock near the latch bolt. There is 
no hole in the lock strike for it to enter, consequently 
when the door is closed the guard bolt is pushed back 
into the lock and held there. In doing this a lever is 
thrown behind the latch bolt within the lock so that 
the door cannot be opened from outside by forcing 
back the latch bolt—in that way guarding the latch 
bolt. By a key arrangement the lever may be released 
and the latch drawn back so that the door may be 
opened. 

Latch bolts are sometimes made in two pieces, ar- 
ranged to work one against the other, as a lever, to 
reduce the friction in closing the door. These are 
called anti-friction latch bolts. They are seldom used 
now, as the plain latch bolt with proper spring ar- 
rangement is simpler, just as efficient, and therefore 
better. 


Another form of latch bolt is hinged at one side of 
the lock case and the other side of the bolt turns 
back into the lock case instead of pushing straight 
back. These are known as car latch bolts—from the 
fact that most locks on car doors have this style of 
bolt. They are quite effective in reducing friction, but 
unnecessary except, perhaps, for a heavy lock. 

The spring arrangement for controlling the latch 
b 't is a very important point in the satisfactory 
working of a lock. The simplest form is one flat steel 
spring to work with equal strength on the latch bolt 
and the knob. This does not make an easy-working 
lock, as the latch bolt works stiff and slams against the 
lock strike when the door is swung closed, unless the 
bolt is retracted by the knob. That is not always con- 
venient. Locks of this type are known as stiff spring 
locks (Fig. 35) and are of the cheapest kind. In order 
to overcome this annoyance, without much increase in 
the cost of the lock, two springs of less stiffness are 
used—one to work independently on the latch bolt, 




















‘ig. 36—Soft spring lock 


allowing it to work more freely. Both springs are 
brought into action to give suitable strength when the 
knob is used. These are known as soft spring locks 
(Fig. 36) and give reasonable satisfaction when price 
is a very important item. Locks a grade better than 
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these are made with one coil spring placed in such a 
way as to be extended by a lever when the latch bolt 
is pushed in. This lever arrangement overcomes the 
strength of the spring and allows the latch bolt to 

















Fig. 37—Easy spring lock 
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work easily. When the lock is operated by the knob 
the spring is directly extended and has its full force. 
This is known as an easy spring lock (Fig. 37) and is 
a very satisfactory lock for less expensive work. 

Higher grade locks are made with what is known as 
the double compression spring arrangement (Fig. 38). 
One spring is compressed directly by the action of 
the latch bolt. This is of proper strength to insure a 
lively latch bolt action but at the same time allows the 
bolt to be easily pushed back into the case when the 
door is closed. An additional spring is compressed 
when the knob is operated, giving a stiff knob action. 
This style of lock, of the proper size and type, is 
suitable for the best work. 


Narrow Stile Locks 


Narrow stile or narrow backset locks are usually 
operated by lever handles instead of knobs, the reason 
for this being that the narrow backset brings the 
knob so near the edge. of the door that the hand is apt 
to be injured in opening or closing the door. The 
lever handle allows the hand to be further from the 
edge when operating the lock. These locks should be 
equipped with a strong spring arrangement to work 
against the lever handle. The knobs are balanced and 
throw none of their own weight against the lock 
spring—while lever handles have their weight entirely 
on one side. This weight must be carried by the 
spring, and for- this reason the spring must be strong 
enough to hold the lever handle up in position. Droopy 
lever handles have a decidedly careless appearance. 
This spring strength is accomplished in several ways. 
Some locks have what is known as a French spring, 
others a gun spring. When a very heavy lever handle, 
is used, it is often necessary to have an auxiliary 
spring arrangement in the rose or escutcheon to carry 
the weight. 

The Hub of a Lock 

The hub of a lock is that part into which the knob 
spindle is placed to turn back the latch bolt. There 
are two general kinds of hubs, the knob hub and the 
thumb knob hub. Knob hubs are made to receive 
5/16-in. or %-in. spindles. They are either solid (in 
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one piece) for what is known as a straight spindle, or 
they are split hubs (in two pieces) to receive what is 
known as a swivel spindle. The latter type is used in 
locks where the outside knob is required to be set 
stationary, at the same time allowing the inside knob 
to operate the latch bolt. Except for cheaper front 
entrance door locks, split hubs are for *x-in. spindles. 

Thumb knob hubs are made to receive thumb knob 
spindles 3/16-in. or 5/16 in., the latter size in heavier 
locks. For communicating doors, having the thumb 
bolts operated from each side of the door, these hubs 
are split in two pieces, each piece operating its own 
dead bolt from its own side of the door. 

Hubs are made of iron or bronze, iron hubs being 
used in all cheap locks. It has been the custom to use 
bronze hubs in high-grade locks, but they do not wear 

















Fig. 38—Double compression spring 
arrangement 


as long as iron hubs and for this reason many better 
grade locks are now made with iron hubs. They are 
not necessarily considered a mark of cheapness, since 
utility is of first importance. 

The knob stop is a device for making the knob sta- 
tionary. In rim locks this is a small “movable iron 
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Fig. 39—Bit Key 


piece, one end projecting from the lock case to be 
moved in such a way as to obstruct the turning of the 
knob (Fig. 35), in this way quite effectually locking 
the door against knob or key. 

Stops are arranged in mortise locks that are used 
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for entrance doors. Generally the stops are placed in 
the lock to make only the outside knob stationary, so 
-entrance can be had only by the use of the key. The 
inside knob can be operated while the outside knob is 
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tance between 


The term “spacing” is used to designate the dis- 
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the center. of the .knob hub-and the 


center of the key hole or between the center of the 
knob hub and the center of the thumb knob hub. 


Keys are of several kinds. Bit keys (Fig. 39), for 


cheap locks, are of iron, either tinned or nickel plated 



































the buttons is pushed in, the inside 


notch in the outside piece of the hub, making it in- 


operative. When the other button 


stationary. These stops are usually arranged like a 
walking beam—the ends of the stops projecting, like 
buttons, through the face of the lock. When one of 


while for better grade locks they are made in one piece 
of forged steel; flat keys of steel (Fig. 40); folding 
keys (Fig. 41) are of steel arranged to fold in the 


’ 









lig. 40—Flat 
steel keys 























end engages in a 

























lig. 41—Folding keys 
above and at left. Fig. 
42 — Cylinder key at 








is pushed in, the 


stop work is released, allowing the outside knob to 


be operated. In some locks the stop work is operated 
by a key instead of by the button. This is done so that 
the stop work cannot be tampered with except by 


those having the proper key. 


Newspaper Space 
vs. Windows 


LMOST every hardware dealer 
has a more or less settled 
thought on the value of his window 
display space and the results of his 
newspaper advertising. But, unfor- 
tunately, there is no definite way to 
find out exactly what these two fine 
factors do toward filling up the cash 
till. Occasionally, however, some 
stunt is pulled that gives dealers 
some interesting information in this 
connection. 

William H. Owens, who has charge 
of the windows and display work for 
the Hennepin Hardware Co., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., made an interesting 
study along this line. A small ad- 
vertisement containing a coupon was 
run in three papers. The reader 
was asked to clip the coupon and 
bring it to the store at which time a 
small can of varnish was to be given 
away. Af the same time, Mr. Owens 
arranged an attractive display in 
one of the large windows covering 
the same matter and informed the 
passers-by that a can of the varnish 
could be obtained by coming into the 
store. The cost and results of the 
the 


newspaper adyertising versus 
window is as follows: 


COST CUSTOMERS 
Paper No. 1.. $12.60 89 
Paper No. 2.. 18.65 56 
Paper No. 3.. 7.70 39 
Window display 10.00 376 
Total....... $43.95 560 


The results shown by the window 
are out of proportion to the news- 
papers, but of course the window 
worked almost every hour of the day 
for several days while the newspa- 
pers carried only a single ad. An- 
other interesting thing was devel- 
oped and that was the reason for 
paper No. 2 not pulling stronger 
than paper No. 1, as they were on a 
par as far as circulation was con- 
cerned. Mr. Owens explained the 
matter by saying that paper No. 1 
carried about 75 per cent of the ad- 
vertising placed by the Hennepin 
Hardware Co., and for that reason 
people were more familiar with their 
ads., and the results showed they 
looked for them in each issue. Over 
$200 worth of paint sales were di- 
rectly attributed to this scheme. 

The result shows just how much 
windows can produce and also shows 
how consistent advertising in a se- 
lected paper will pull more than oc- 
casional ads. Make your window 
show you the maximum returns. 








lower right 


manner of a pocket knife—they are used with rim 
store door locks, which are now largely replaced by 
cylinder locks and cylinder keys (Fig. 42) of nickel 
silver for use with locks having cylinders. 





Something About 
Dollar Wheat 


UCH has been said regarding 

the effect produced by the low 
price of wheat. The sentiment seems 
to be that too much has been said 
about the difference cheap wheat will 
make in the purchasing power of the 
farmers as a whole. Recent figures 
of Minnesota show wheat produc- 
tion in that State to be less than 
6 per cent of the farm production. 
The following table of farm incomes 
for the State is interesting: 


Dairy and poultry prod- 


RE risa Mee Beate $180,000,000 
Live stock, for meat .. 72,000,000 
INE cy, clue eee ete te wiecens 27,306,000 
MUNIN Sa-citrm qian, Beats ote eval 73,532,000 
RE. gu5, 3% G5: saw eet oO 45,697,000 
oS eee 143,309,000 
NR mihi a 5's Sennen ee ee eo 14,910,000 
NES ihr cy isl; hteesin rad Sy 8,219,000 
Buckwheat .. 2.2.5... 840,000 
ar ee 15,309,000 
CIOVOTBGER 6 nec i vines sd 1,419,000 
pe a 33,609,000 
PE ROE hn cea ss eee 19,288,000 
eg 700,000 


$504,120,000 
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Do You Know That 1,000,000 Boys 
Start Shaving Every Year? 


Yow ll Make New Customers and Profits If You Sell Them 


Their Razors and Shaving Accessories 


O you know that it is a fair 
D estimate that close to a mil- 

.lion boys start in to shave 
every year? 

Do you bear in mind that thou- 
sands of razors wear out, are lost 
or discarded each year? 

In other words, the razor division 
of your cutlery department offers a 
remarkable opportunity for real 
hardware merchandising, for every 
hardware store in the land. 

At the outset we naturally think 
of razors as being of two main types 
—the safety and the straight edge. 

In these few paragraphs we shall 
try to point out some of the features 
we have learned from dealers as 
being pertinent to the sale of the 
safety razor type; in a later article 
we shall hope to take up the straight 
edge, since both of them bring 
splendid sales possibilities to the 
hardware dealer. . 


What About the Safety Razor? 


Now then, what about the safety 
razor—the Young Idea, if you 
please—since it has such a tremen- 
dous appeal to 


in the Proper Way 


blade or the quick flip-flop of some 
of the modern devices for hasty 
sharpening of used blades. 

With many makes the cost to the 
purchaser is very moderate and al- 
though the original profit to the 
dealer is not startling, still, it is a 
fair profit and the repeat sale of 
renewal blades is something well 
worth considering. 

Thus, one sale leads to another so 
that the complete turnover of razor 
and blades is quite rapid. 

It’s sort of a habit, as most deal- 
ers find, this repurchase of safety 
razor blades. 

If you haven’t thought of it that 
way, just make a mental check-up 
on the number of times Bill Jones 
comes to your store in the course of 
a few weeks to buy a package of 
blades or that razor you sold him 
last summer. 

We daresay you will find that you 
are selling blades to the same in- 
creasing number of customers over 
and over again, so long as you keep 
your stock replete and do not disap- 
point them. 


Now as to variety of safety razors 
for the average hardware store, we 
find that several types are essential 
to embrace the fancy of your dif- 
ferent prospects. 

Of course, a stock of blades for 
these various types is quite obvious. 

If the first shave denotes the step 
from youth to manhood, it is quite 
evident why the mark for beginners 
is reaching out annually toward the 
million count. 


The Case of Eddie 


Eddie Thompson was a typical 
high school lad. 

A surreptitious shave or two with 
Dad’s safety crystallized the desire 
to own one of his own. 

A few quarters saved. from his 
weekly allowance, together with a 
bit of birthday money settled the 
financial end, so when he questioned 
Dad on the subject he was advised 
to go down to Brown’s hardware 
store and pick out just what suited 
him best. 

Dad was a wise old chap and he 
knew full well the confidence which 
this selection 
would beget in 





the younger 
generation? 

First of all, 
it’s mighty 
handy. 

This applies 
with particular 
aptness to what 
we may term the 
hurry-up method 
of shaving as- 
sumed in large 
part by the 
youth of the na- 
tion (and re- 
member that 
“million a 
year”). 

Many of them 
seem to want a 
razor that’s 
ready for use, 
without any fur- 
ther prelimi- 
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Eddie, when it 
came to other 
questions of per- 
sonal judgment 
later on. 

Next day after 
school Eddie 
dropped in at the 
Brown hardware 
store on Court 
Street, went 
straight to his 
GIL. friend, Joe 
Brown, who had 
taught him how 
to handle that 
little twenty-two 
rifle Dad had 
bought him last 
birthday and 
said: 

“Joe, I’ve been 
saving up my 
money to buy a 


Ves a quicker shave, 
and for all youthful 











naries than slid- 
ing in a new 
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I want your advice; what 
d’yuh think I ought to 
buy?” 

“Well, Eddie, my boy, if 
safety razors are as easy 
as twenty-two’s, I think 
we can fix you up tip-top. 

“A couple of years ago I 
sold your father one and he 
gets his blades here right 
along. That’s a dandy 
razor, all right, but you 
might like to look over the 
whole line so as to get an 





by means of.a clip. 


Try This in Your Next Golf Display 


HE windows of a certain New England hard- 
ware store included every possible thing needed 
for golf equipment—clubs, bags, golf balls, station- 
ary tees and other articles. 
window and very close to the plate glass pane itself 
was a small group or pile of automatic pocket pen- 
cils of the kind that can be fastened to the pocket 
Two or three of these were 
clipped on to the golf bag shown, and then this sign 
included: 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE GOLFER—EVEN 
A PENCIL YOU CAN CLIP ON YOUR BAG 


FOR SCORING PURPOSES” 


At the front of the 


sale of. the  beginner’s 
safety razor—brush, soap 
and perhaps talcum powder 
and shaving lotion. 

If Brown and his young 
friend Eddie seem to you 
as fictitious characters, we 
believe that they may be 
perfectly real for any town 
and any average hardware 
store. 

Lots of boys are starting 
in to shave and plenty of 
grownups are buying safety 
razors every business day 








idea of just what they’re 
like. 

“Now then, we’ll lay them all out 
on this case, so you can see them 
close by. 

“Isn’t that new flat case of this 
one a beauty? And it shaves just 
as well as it looks.” 


Show ’Em How It Works 


At this juncture of the sale Mr. 
Brown took the razor from its case, 
removed a blade from the packet and 
showed Eddie how to insert the 
blade; explained the proper angle 
for holding it to his face, after slip- 
ping the blade into place and snap- 
ping the holding-plate into position. 

Then he had his youthful cus- 
tomer take the razor apart and put 
it together again, and this he did 
with the entire series of razors, 
ranging in price from $1 to $5. 

Mr. Brown, wise merchant that 
he was, had long since learned the 
secret of safety razor demonstra- 
tion. 

First, the attractive appearance 
of the modern polished “nickel or 
leather finished cases with the vel- 
vet lining was a feature for the 
initial appeal. 

Next the ease of assembling the 
device and equal quickness of tak- 
ing it apart for cleaning, after the 
shave, together with the personal 
touch of asking the customer to do 


this for himself, with the added sug- 
gestion as to the proper angle for 
holding the razor to the face. These 
were the selling points which Mr. 
Brown had learned from many years 
of experience. 

In this instance, Eddie Thompson, 
like most other young men, appre- 
ciated the attention given him by 
the dealer. 

It wasn’t a case of shoving out 
two or three makes over the dis- 
play counter, with the trite remark: 

“There you are. Eddie—take your 
pick—they’re all good and you'll see 
the price marked on each card.” 


No Mention of Price 


Mr. Brown never mentioned the 
price of his razors until the end of 
his demonstration and then he 
matched a razor to suit the size of 
Eddie’s pocketbook, sincerely mak- 
ing him feel that this was the very 
one for him, and when he left the 
store there was a cheery “So long, 
don’t forget us when those blades 
are gone.” 

If we may predict, Eddie became 
one of Mr. Brown’s good repeat 
customers for blades ,and we 
shouldn’t neglect to mention that 
Hardwareman Brown didn’t let him, 
on that day, forget those other ac- 
cessories that go with the initial 


of the year. 

The hardware store to make a 
success of this part of the cutlery 
department is that store which 
makes a personal thing of the sale 
of this article. 

A man’s razor is much like his 
pocket knife, his watch or his foun- 
tain pen; it’s very personal to him 
and if this feature is emphasized in 
the sale, not many prospects will be 
lost if the assortment is good and 
the approach correct. - 

The window display is important 
in stamping your store as_ local 
headquarters for shaving supplies. 

In order to help this idea along 
most manufacturers are only too 
glad to send you a good set of dis- 
play cut-outs, window cards and the 
like. 

A window of safety razors is 
easily arranged in a fetching man- 
ner, no matter how large or small 
your window space, with these man- 
ufacturer helps and the accessories 
for shaving which naturally go with 
the razors. 

Set your stage this fall, select 
some popular make on which you 
may perhaps be able to make an 
attractive price through proper pur- 
chasing and then watch the Eddies, 
both young and old. 

Your share of “the million’ may 
surprise you. 


Signposts to Success:—Keep On 


HERE is no use to start on a journey, no use to 

select a destinal point unless you have the ability 
to go on until you reach it. The strength and stick- 
toitiveness that enable one to “keep on keeping on” 
will insure the completion of the journey and the safe 
arrival at the destination chosen, regardless of the 
fact that there may have been bumps and rough places 
on the road and some delay not wanted or counted on 
in reaching the destination. 

To start on a journey, however happily and hopefully 
we may start, is a purposeless start if we are to allow 
ourselves to be discouraged when rough places loom up 
on the road, or’ when the machine in which we are 
traveling shows signs of breaking down. Nothing 


worth while ever comes without a struggle, and as a 
matter of fact, a journey that is made too smooth 
and easy is likely to become monotonous. A little bit 
of rough road now and then adds zest to the undertak- 
ing, if we have the backbone to master and overcome 
the delays and drawbacks that the rough road inflicts 
upon us. 

When you determine where you are going and care- 
fully select the road you will take to get there, start 
out with the determination to keep going until you 
reach the point chosen no matter how difficult the un- 
dertaking may be. Learn to “keep on keeping on.” 
This is one of the most important lessons to be learned 
if one would reach any success goal. 
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Armistice 
Day— 


Nov. 11 


At the right we see how M. C. 


for every hardware dealer not only of show- 

ing his patriotism, but of letting the public 
know he is the right kind of a man to be a hard- 
ware dealer. When everything goes along in a 
quiet and peaceful manner, few of us ever stop 
to be grateful that we live where we do. In 
these times it is easier to find fault and grumble 
at conditions—which after all are not as bad 
as they could be and are not as hard as those im- 
posed upon people of other nations. 

Many hardware dealers make it a regular prac- 
tice to trim Armistice Day windows. As each 
Nov. 11 passes, they know the boys who “went 
across” will look back with softened memories 
upon the greatest experience of their lives. It is 
decidedly good business to show these protectors 
of the nation’s honor—those soldiers of yesterday 
—just where you stand. They will appreciate it 
and in peace times it is almost the duty of re- 
tail dealers to make some demonstration of 
loyalty so that the people of the community so 
engrossed in personal affairs will stop to re- 
member. 


A ter every DAY furnishes an opportunity 











The soldier’s grave and 


the 
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Moffett of the Maddox Hardware 
observed Armistice Day in the display window 


Co., 





Co., Dublin, Ga., 


Flanders’ Fields,’ 
Oak Park, Iil. 





Relics of the war occupy the place of honor in Morehouse & Wells Co.’s, Decatur, Ill., Armistice Day display 
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By Saunders Norvell 
Chapter III (continued)—I Go on the Road 


first the way the wind blew all the time day and 
night rather got on my nerves, but after I became 
accustomed to it Kansas was all right. 
nights very comfortably in sod houses. 


i] HAVE the fondest recollections of Kansas. At 


I slept many 


My First and Only Farm 


I must tell the story of how I acquired a farm on 
Paradise Flats north of Hays City, in the neighbor- 
hood of Plainville. A customer of ours in Plainville 
was about to fail and he owed us $800. When I called 
to collect the account he told me he had a beautiful 
farm of 160 acres near the town, and if I would take 
his farm for the account he would give it to me. It 
was Hobson’s choice, so I took a deed to the farm. 

Shortly afterward I returned to St. Louis and I 
told the treasurer of the company, A. E. Dann, what 
a good collection I had made. Mr. Dann said, “How 
much is this farm worth?” I told him what a beauti- 
ful place Paradise Flats was. “Well,” said Mr. Dann, 
“what is that farm worth?” “At least $1,000,” I 
answered. “Ali.right,” said he, “you have some money 
to your credit here in the house. Will you buy it 


from me for $500?” I was stuck, so I bought the 
farm but I never saw it. A customer of ours at 
Plainville paid the taxes for me regularly year after 
year, and I allowed some farmer to cut hay on my 
farm for the taxes. Finally, years afterward, I sold 
this farm for $1,500, and I understand today it is 
worth $100 an acre, or $16,000! Papers in Plainville, 
Kan., please copy! I have often thought since that 
it was too bad that I never saw the only farm I ever 
owned. 

Then at Wakeeny, Kan., I made a homestead entry. 
I had a friend in a real estate office who showed me 
how to do it. I drove out near Wakeeny and took « 
look at these 160 acres. That is all I ever did. After- 
ward my real estate friend sold my claim. I have 
forgotten how much it was, but I remember at the 
time it was very easy money. 


The “Light Fantastic” in Kansas 


In those days it was a common thing to see antelopes 
and coyotes in driving on the Western prairies. Every 
now and then in our travels we would run into a dance. 
I remember arriving at Leonora, Kan., one night when 
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a dance was in full blast at the hotel. No one could 
sleep on account of the noise, so the only thing to do 
was to dance. The modus operandi of running a dance 
in those days was to step up to the hotel register, 
enter your name and plank down $1. At this time 
there were about twenty girls and sixty men. For 
every dance twenty numbers would be called out. 
Then you stepped into the room, picked out your gir! 
and had your dance. Everything was very well sys- 
tematized and you could dance once out of three times. 
In the meantime the men not dancing stood around 
the windows of the hotel, most of them working their 
hip pockets. The gentlemen jingled as they walked, 
as they wore chaps and spurs and many of them 
carried a belt full of cartridges with a Colt hanging 
conveniently. 

I remember on this occasion there was a very pretty 
girl who wore a red jersey. Jerseys were then 
in style. After I danced with her three times in 
succession, I stepped out to join my cowboy friends on 
the outside and one of them who had not attended 
the Disarmament Conference walked up to me and 
remarked, “Look here, stranger, I didn’t say nothin’ 
when you danced with my girl twice, but I just think 
that three times is enough, and if you dance with her 
again you and I are goin’ to disagree.” I decided I 
had danced enough. The next morning at breakfast 
I felt a little tired, and when I heard a sweet voice 
inquiring whether I would have beefsteak or liver I 
looked up and there was the same girl in the same 
red jersey—happy days! 


No Costs—Better Profits 


Now of course I could write a whole lot about sell- 
ing hardware in Kansas. I remember very well that 
as my catalog was too heavy and as there were a 
large number of items in the catalog I could not sell 
(as they were not used in my territory)—real bronze 
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— “you and I are goin’ to disagree” 


hardware, machine tools, lathe dogs, ete.—I went to a 
binder, had all these pages taken out of my catalog 
and bound in a separate book to be left at home. The 
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binder asked me if I did not wish the edges of the 
catalog trimmed. I thought it would add to the ap- 
pearance of the book so I said, “All right, trim her 
When the book was finished it looked very 
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beautiful with a nice, fresh, red edge, but I was dum- 
founded with horror on opening the catalog to find 
that in trimming the edge of the pages he had cut off 
all my selling prices! I was afraid to call on the 
house for another catalog for fear I would be fired, 
so I had to sell my goods from memory and post my 
catalog from change sheets as they came along. It is 
interesting to note that my percentage of profit was 
very much better as long as I was without costs! This 
made an impression on me that I did not forget in 
after years. 

I remember meeting Senator Ingalls on one of my 
trips and I will never forget that the Senator told 
me that he never smoked a cigar until after luncheon. 
He advised me to adopt the same plan, as he said that 
all morning he looked forward to that cigar after 
lunch and he was sure he enjoyed it much more be- 
cause he deprived himself of it in the morning. I 
also remember the Senator remarked that he was 
not in favor of a navy for the United States. He 
said that almost all the foreign difficulties we had got 
into came as a result of our having a navy. “Owning 
a navy,” he remarked, “is just like a man toting a 
gun. Sooner or later he will feel that he has to use it.” 

In those days several Kansas salesmen stand out in 
my memory. I must refer with affectionate regard 
to Albert Latham. He was a good man, and whenever 
he heard that I was in the vicinity of Topeka he 
would telegraph me to come and have Sunday dinner 
with him. Mr. Latham was very much beloved by 
his customers. Another salesman I have lost track 
of entirely was Johnny Ross—but no story about 
Kansas will be complete without referring to two 
institutions that traveled in the State. One owned the 
Santa Fe Railroad, while the warpath of the other 
was along the Central Branch. I referred first to 
R. J. Haus, commonly known throughout the terri- 
tory as “Cyclone Dick,” and the other was Jack Kd- 
mund I. Both were veteran salesmen. Jack Edmund II 
came along later. He afterward represented the Sim- 
mons Hardware Co. in Europe and I met him over 
there a number of years ago. I have often wondered 
at the cause of his tragic end. 


Selling Was Hard Work in Those Days 


So ends a rough account of my first experience as a 
salesman traveling in Southeast Missouri and Kansas. 
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There was no advertising, no nationally advertised 
lines, no show window dressing, no “cut-outs,” no 
show-cards of any kind, no dealer selling assistance. 
Merchandising was all very crude, both wholesale and 
retail. Merchandise stocks were poorly kept by re- 
tail merchants. I think whatever my success in sell- 
ing, it was due to the fact that in most stores I took 
the trouble to peel off my coat, vest, collar and tie, 
clean up the customer’s stock, make an inventory and, 
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“I raised a lawn by pumping water from a well” 


as a matter of fact, write up my own orders. I put in 
a great many nights doing this work and in this way 
landed some handsome orders. 


The Big Sellers 


The only samples I carried was a trunk full of 
cutlery. I not only carried “Keen Kutter” pockets 
and shears, but a large and complete line of Rogers 
and George Wostenholme pockets. These goods in 
those days seemed to be in stock everywhere—even 
in small general stores. I had a very large line of 
knives and forks and, in addition to the staple iron 
handle and wood handle (999 and 1878), I sold a 
great variety of these goods. This was before that 
monstrosity, the plated K & F, drove out most of the 
fancy wood and bone patterns just because the plated 
article was hot water proof. Southeast Missouri was 
surely at that time the home of the three-prong fork. 
I also enjoyed a very nice business on “Pennsylvania” 
and “Turkey Wing” grain cradles and the “Dutch 
pattern” scythe of foreign makes seemed to be very 
popular. 

Early Conclusions 


What were my early conclusions about a salesman’s 
life? They were about as follows: 

The job of a stock clerk meant long hours, hard 
work and little pay under the constant hourly super- 
vision of a boss. When the monthly board was paid 
there was very little left out of the salary. There 
was a chance as a salesman to increase one’s income 
by making large sales and anyhow, as one’s expenses 
were all paid, the salary was almost all NET profit. 
At the end of a few months as a salesman I had saved 
some money. 
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Then the life of a traveling salesman was full of 
variety. One met a lot of different people and there 
was time on trains and in the hotels to read. I always 
carried a good book or magazine in my pocket and I 
was never bored as long as I could read. 

I decided definitely that nothing could ever make me 
go back into stock and I also believed that the quickest 
way to make and to save money was as a salesman. [| 
decided to grasp this means to accumulate some money 
—to work to my limit to do it quickly—as I saw from 
my own experience how necessary it was in almost 
every way under the present system of life to have 
money. 

At the time I also made note of one fact that im- 
pressed me. In the cities the men worked very hard, 
while the women had an easy time of it. However, 
in the small towns the women worked early and late, 
while the men did a lot of loafing and gossiping in 
the village stores. 


,City vs. Country 


I compared the life of the hard driven clerks in 
the large wholesale houses with the delightful leisure 
of the small town shop-keeper, and I decided that 
I had all of inside work I wanted. The road was good 
enough for me, and here came another peculiar and 
interesting phase. I found that as a stock clerk my 
social standing was better than as a salesman. Some 
of my friends seemed to think I was in the same class 
as a peddler, while several times I was asked how 
I liked being a “drummer.” I thought then, and I 
have often thought since, that the general public needs 
quite a little education as to just what a traveling 
salesman does do and what his standing should be in 
the estimation of the business and social world. 

Last year I took a slow train on the Union Pacific 
from Denver to Kansas City. I wanted to take a 
good look at my old territory. In the country there 
was little change—the same broad expanse of plain, 
the same barbed wire fences with stone posts—but in 
the towns many moving picture places were in evi- 
dence, and in the place of the old-time farm wagon 
were many automobiles. In a number of the small 
places I stepped off the train and asked the hotel bus 
man about the hardware firms I had sold in the 80’s. 
In not a single case was one of them in business and in 
not a single case was any one of these firms even re- 
membered. I felt like Rip Van Winkle returning 
after his long sleep. 


Kind Thoughts of Kansas 


I married in St. Louis in 1886 and took my bride 
to Salina, Kan. This was my headquarters. I bought 
a piece of property in Salina and built a six-room 
cottage. It was a great thing to stand on a piece 
of the earth that belonged to me. The: building of 
that cottage was a stupendous event in life. After- 
ward I raised a lawn by pumping water from a bored 
well. Anyone who raises a lawn by that process 
appreciates what a real lawn means. 

In those days people used to laugh at Kansas, but 
I have only the kindest and most tender recollections 
of our Kansas friends, customers and neighbors. They 
were very helpful to a young and inexperienced 
couple just getting started in their little domestic 
world. Times have changed since then. The State 
of Kansas has grown rich, but my wife and I will 
never forget the good people who were so kind to us 
when we made our first start in housekeeping. 


(To be continued) 
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Sell the Idea“ iSefore “You Sell the Goods 


¢¢ C1 COTTY” is a barker for a San Francisco “See 

the City” bus line and a guide extraordinary. 

Four times daily he pilots groups of sight- 
seers through Golden Gate Park and to the Cliff House, 
and twice nightly he points out the foreign sections of 
the city and its night life. “Scotty” is a past master ot 
salesmanship. When he starts drumming up his party 
for a special tour, he has staid and sober tourists 
scrambling for a chance to ride in his big gray car. He 
could sell refrigerators in Iceland or overcoats in the 
South Sea Islands. I heard him one evening holding 
forth on the curb in front of a downtown hotel. Osten- 
sibly he was selling tickets for a night tour, but in 
reality he was selling the mysteries of San Francisco’s 
famous Chinatown. 

With an eloquence all his own he was painting a 
word picture of Chinese tongs, Oriental bazaars, 
almond-eyed slave girls, and plaintive Far East music. 
He hinted at dark alleys and mysterious doings, then 
he glanced furtively around and in lowered tones told 
of gambling houses, underground opium dens and 
guarded temples'of Joss. When he finally announced 
“the trip starts immediately” there was a rush for the 
bus that filled every seat to the iimit. Those tourists 
handed over their $2 per, without a murmur. There 
were three half empty Chinatown busses in the space 
of half a block when “Scotty” pulled out for the bazaar 
of Sing Fat. Was he selling tickets? I’ll say he was 
not. He was selling the anticipation of Oriental pleas- 
ures and bus tickets were but a means to an end. 

“Scotty” has the right idea. He knows that there is 
no romance connected with hard bus seats and cobble- 
stone streets, so he forgets them and sells visions. 
There are hundreds of retail salesmen who could profit 
by a study of “Scotty’s” methods. 

I recently listened to a hardware clerk as he strug- 
gled through a parrot talk on gas ranges. He talked 
nickel, enamel, steel, burners, etc., while the customer 
stood on one foot, fidgeted and looked bored. At the 
first opportunity she said “Not today” and beat it out 
the front door. The truth of the matter was, that she 
hadn’t been sold on the gas range idea. She hadn’t 
seen the vision of leisure, of a cool, clean kitchen, of a 
beautiful piece of furniture ready to cook her meals 
with speed and save her body from over-heating. 

Let us suppose you are talking to a washing machine 





prospect. It isn’t good salesmanship to begin by tell- 
ing how the tub is better than that of some other ma- 
chine, or how strongly and substantially it is made. 
The first thing to tell her is the ease and comfort of 
washing via a washing machine—the economy of op- 
eration, the saving of clothes, the cleanliness of the 
process and the conservation of health. Sell her on 
better service and then show her the washer; but sell 
the vision first, Don’t bring up any subject that will 
even suggest that there is anything complicated in the 
machine. Show ease of operation—freedom from hard 
labor, worry or care. Then when you have influenced 
her to want a washer because of its superiority over 
the hand method, its economy, its ease of operation, 
its safety, and its general utility, you can then am- 
plify on construction and explain the operation, the 
method of using, etc., as applied to the particular ma- 
chine you have for sale. 

If you are showing a percolator, don’t talk about the 
mechanical features of it until you have sold the cus- 
tomer on the superiority of a percolator over the 
common coffee pot. Sell her.the increased flavor of 
percolated coffee, the richness of color, the convenience 
in making, the economy, the beauty of the percolator. 
Sell her a vision of what a percolator will do, then 
go into detail regarding how it is made and how it 
works. Show how your percolator will provide the 
service she appreciates and needs, but sell that vision 
first. 

The auto salesman who tried to sell steel, iron, 
running boards, radiators, windshields, bodies, steer- 
ing wheels, etc., wouldn’t last a week. The piano sales- 
man who tried to sell finishes, strings, keys and sound- 
ing boards wouldn’t earn his salt, The real auto sales- 
man sells fresh air, beautiful drives, scenery, comfort 
and pride. The real piano salesman sells music, edu- 
cation for the children, beauty and again pride. Is 
hardware fundamentally different from autos or 
pianos? Are hardware customers absolutely unlike 
buyers of other lines? Human nature is pretty much 
the same the world over, and sentiment opens more 
pocketbooks than logic. 
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W. FARR, who has charge of 
- the windows and display work 
MEI \ of the Warner Hardware Co., Min- 
2 neapolis, Minn., understands that 
_ AAASITING . es, B successful windows bring results 
act JUMP é i, siee } when they are diversified in their 
sk See : 7" ’ appeals. Several of the Warner win- 
oe : oe en : - dows are illustrated herewith in 
order to show how interesting 

windows attract attention 








OVERS of the winter sports 

found a great deal of pleasure 

in the above window. Pictures 

showed the various ski tournament: 

which had been held and exhibited 

the various prize winners’ equip- 
ment 


The public always appreciates ‘a 
human note in a window and you 
will agree that the washing ma 
chine window below furnished it. 
One side of the window showed 
the old-fashioned way of washing 
clothes and the other pictured the 
present day electric washer with 
all of its conveniences. The live 
models in each window kept up 
the interest. Cards at the bottom 
of the window read “From old 
slavery to New Liberty” 
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TER a little of the humen note 
in your windows, even if it is 
only for a few hours on Saturday. 
Let folks know something is goiny 
on in your store. Many retail store 
windows look more like monuments 
to the dead than honest-to-good- 
ness live selling agencies, which 
are designed to bring customers 
and profits into the store 
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EARLY every hardware store 

sells dog biscuits, collars, 
leads, etc. But a little attractive 
advertising such as the window 
shown above will certainly impress 
upon the people of any community 
the fact that the hardware stores 
are the headquarters for dog sup- 
plies. Windows of this type at- 

tract the dog lover’s patronage 


The electric light window shown 
at the foot of the page drew large 
crowds. A good maliing list of users 
of electric lights resulted from this 
little publicity stunt and the sales 
of electric light bulbs took a sud- 
den jump. At the left we see the 
which the dispay stopped _ the 
way in which the display stopped 
the passersby on the street 
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A Sales Manager’s Impressions 
Prosperity the Keynote of the 


SPENT two days at the hardware convention in 
Atlantic City. No doubt the intelligent and digni- 
fied editors of all of the various trade journals will 
write volumes about this convention. No doubt the 
addresses of manufacturers, jobbers and retail mer- 
chants will be printed at length. No doubt the readers 
of these trade journals will pick up the magazines, turn 
through the pages, look at the photographs, decide 
that they will read them carefully and closely at some 
future time and then will lay the magazines aside on 
their desks. From day to day they will be covered with 
other matter and after awhile it will all be forgotten. 
Recently, at the expense of my beauty sleep, I have 
been reading the life of that strange character, Vol- 
taire. When I opened this book I did not know much 
about Voltaire except that he was anathema and that 
his name should not even be whispered in any sewing 
society. Imagine my surprise to find that Voltaire 
was not only a literary man but one of the leading 
manufacturers and business men of his generation. 
Voltaire accumulated a large fortune, invested it wisely 
and died a very rich man for his time. He was an 
incessant worker. He rose early in the morning and 
pursued his researches in chemistry while his pleas- 
ure-loving guests slept until noon. When he enter- 
tained at his country villa, his guests never saw him 
until dinner. He was a perfect host. He allowed them 
to do what they pleased as long as they would allow 
him to carry on his work—but what wonderful dinners 
they must have been at the end of the day’s work! 
How we would have liked to sit at this table and listen 
to the conversation between these master minds who 
had so much to do leading the thinking of France— 
the most civilized and intellectual nation in the world 
at that time! 
Now the point of this story about Voltaire is that 
a friend sent him a large book he had written. He 
asked Voltaire’s criticism. In his answer, Voltaire 
wrote that the book was very good—that it should be 
widely read—“but”—added Voltaire—‘‘no large book 
such as this will ever enjoy wide reading.” Then he 
said—“the world will be turned upside down by a 
pamphlet—something that one can carry in the pocket 
and read at one’s convenience.” 


The Atlantic City Application 


The application of this story to the Atlantic City 
convention is just this: There were very valuable 
addresses made at the various meetings. These ad- 
dresses were listened to by certain picked partners in 
each line of business who were sent to the convention. 
In many cases—in fact—one might say in the majority 
of cases, these picked officers of the various corpora- 
tions are only active in certain branches in the work 
of these corporations. When these gentlemen return 
home, the conversation will be something like this— 
“Well, how was the convention?” The answer will be 
—‘I guess it was one of the largest attended conven- 
tions ever. (Every convention is that!) There were 
some very good speeches and some of them were very 
tiresome.” These conversations will be brief. Then 
our picked delegate to the convention will go to work at 
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his regular duties, mostly writing and answering let- 
ters that any $75 per month clerk could do and that 
will be the end of the matter. 

Then again, this convention was a good deal like a 
circus with several rings all going at once. Manufac- 
turers and jobbers were having meetings in different 
places at the same time. It was impossible for one of 
these picked delegates to attend all the meetings, even 
when they were open, therefore, he was sure to miss a 
good many of the talks even if he was seriously in- 
clined and wished to get the full benefit of the ideas 
advanced at the convention. 


What We AIl Need Is Education 


Such being the case, it seems to me that these ad- 
dresses should be printed in cheap pamphlet form, 
pocket size, each address being in a separate pamphlet. 
These pamphlets should be sent to the various manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers who attended the conven- 
tion, with the idea that they be distributed to the dif- 
ferent head men in active charge of the various depart- 
ments of the corporation. These men should be re- 
quested by the heads of their houses to study these 
speeches.. If this means were adopted, we would all get 
the full benefit of these talks at these conventions. 
What we all need is education, especially in our line of 
business, and with a system of pamphlets, such as out- 
lined, there would be no reason why every intelligent, 
ambitious young man in every business organization 
connected with the hardware trade should not have an 
opportunity at his own time and convenience to study 
these addresses. 

Of course you will say, and especially will the editor 
of the trade journal say—‘“Why can’t they read these 
things in the trade journals?” The answer to this is 
that while some will do it, as a rule each house only 
subscribes to a certain number of trade journals and 
these journals unfortunately are buried on the desks 
of a féw men. They are not passed around. If one 
man takes a journal home to read at night, he leaves 
it there. It never returns to the office. Then occasion- 
ally in trade journals the speeches are cut. 

Voltaire showed his unusual keenness of mind in 
recommending the use of a pamphlet. All of us who 
have studied history know the tremendous influence 
of pamphlets even in American history. The people 
in this country were stirred up to revolution not by 
books or conventions or oratory but by our pamph- 
leteers. Oh, hum, so much for that! 

What were my outstanding impressions of this con- 
vention? First of all—PROSPERITY. I never saw 
a more prosperous-looking gathering. The hardware 
trade may have its difficulties and troubles. Loaded 
shells and ammunition may be sold without a profit. 
The chain store problem may be a good thing or it 
may be a great menace to the hardware trade. All of 
these problems and many more I heard discussed but 
everybody who discussed them was well dressed and 
looked as if he owned his own car, his own home, slept 
well and was not suffering for his regular three 
square meals every day. 

At the dinners and at the receptions we of course 
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noted the ladies. We are not yet too old for that! As 
a matter of fact, they seemed to us to be unusually 
attractive and how beautifully and tastefully they were 
gowned! Now of course we know that these ladies 
came from all parts of the United States—not only 
from large cities but also from small places. You 
know these small places where the relatives of people 
who live in New York live. Now did these ladies in 
their attire remind you that their costumes were the 
result of headaches and excitement on the part of the 
modistes of small towns or that they were possibly 
made at home from some of the patterns taken from 
the-fashion magazines or similar publications? Not 
for one moment. These ladies were gowned just 
as if they had made their selections and had their 
costumes created on Fifth Avenue or Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, and it even seemed to me that in a 
good many cases their gowns had the peculiar charm 
that only comes from dear, beloved Paree! 

Then a connoisseur in such matters always studies 
the footwear of the ladies. In years past we have 
even noticed that ladies who pay great attention to 
every other part of their attire forget their gloves or 
their slippers, but this was not true at this convention. 
Gloves were faultless and how we did enjoy watching 
the trim silver slippers twinkle as the ladies danced! 

It was strange, after listening to all the troub!es 
that the hardware men enjoy, to see them in evening 
dress faultlessly attired with patent leather oxfords, 
with their wives and daughters, looking as if they 
had just stepped out of their Packards or Rolls-Royces. 

Then the strings of pearls that were in evidence! 
There were more pearls than diamonds. We even 
noticed one lady. wearing ermine and oh, the poor 
little foxes, the silver foxes that gave up their lives 
just to tickle the ears of some of these fair women! 
Yes, it was a very prosperous-looking gathering and 
the ladies carried off all this luxury with becoming 
grace. As I sat on the side lines and watched the 
throngs pass, I could not help but remember the re- 
mark of Max Orell, that brilliant Frenchman—‘The 
sweat of the American working man crystallizes into 
diamonds on the neck of his wife.” Of course Max 
lived in the days when they wore diamonds. Now 
he would have to write something about pearls. 


The Young Men 


What was my next outstanding impression? The 
wonderful youth and spirit and health and good looks 
of the oncoming generation of young men. What 
splendid fellows they were! Not one looked dissipated. 
What healthy complexions! What reminders of life 
in the open air—of golf—of automobiles. Many -of 
these young men came up and spoke to me in the most 
pleasant manner. They said they had heard of me 
from their fathers. This was a doubtful compliment 
but I accepted it in the spirit in which it was intended! 

The manufacturers seemed to have more young men 
present at the convention than the jobbers or the re- 
tailers. Among these two latter classes I met many 
veterans I had not seen for many years. I was sur- 
prised to note how well and hearty most of them looked. 








After all, I said to myself, nothwithstanding all the 
hard work they tell us about in the hardware trade, 
it seems to agree wonderfully with these hardware 
men. In these articles probably you have noticed I 
never use names. If I did, I would like to make some 
personal and complimentary remarks about a number 
of these old-timers that I met. Then of course I was 
sorry to miss some of the veterans who were once 
prominent at hardware conventions but who have 
passed to that bourne from which no traveler returns. 
Yes, after all, my outstanding impressions of the con- 
vention were prosperity and good health. 


Liquor in the Background 


Another thing that I noticed was the absence of 
drinking. I did not see a single man under the influ- 
ence of liquor. I suppose that if one had tried very 
hard, somewhere in some of the beautiful rooms facing 
the ocean, one might have found a little alcoholic en- 
couragement, but I was glad to see it was kept in the 
background and I could not help but think of some of 
the conventions of former years when a good many 
of the visitors wrestled with old John Barleycorn not 
wisely but too well! In modern business one must be 
efficient and it is evident that modern business for its 
own protection has eliminated excessive drinking. 

I was impressed with the unusual straightforward- 
ness and frankness of some of the speeches I heard. 
It is evident in the hardware trade that speakers do 
not fear to call a spade a spade. 

It of course is to be regretted that jobbers and 
manufacturers held their important open meetings at 
the same time. It was therefore impossible to attend 
both meetings and for that reason necessarily one 
missed hearing valuable talks. When I inquired of 
one manufacturer why this condition existed, he ans- 
wered with a smile and a twinkle of the eye that 
certain ancient traditions stilk existed in the hardware 
trade. One of these traditions, you know, is that these 
annual conventions belong entirely and exclusively to 
the jobbers. It seems back in the Stone Age when 
jobbers first started their conventions that manufac- 
turers were not invited or expected but after awhile 
the manufacturers appeared on the scene. They were 
just tolerated by the jobbers. Then later the manu- 
facturers formed their own association and had their 
meetings at the same time as the jobbers. These 
meetings, however, at first were of no business im- 
portance. The manufacturers simply attended the 
jobbers’ meetings to meet their customers and renew 
old acquaintances. As a matter of fact, the manu- 
facturers devoted most of their time to entertaining 
the jobbers but, said this manufacturer, as time 
passed the manufacturers became more and more in- 
terested in conventions and they began to do some seri- 
ous work on their own account at these conventions. 
This, he said, was resented especially by some of the 
officials of the jobbers’ association. All this history, 
said he, may now be forgotten by most of the hardware 
men but some of the “die-hards” among the jobbers 
still feel that the manufacturers have no right to 
monopolize so much time and attention at these joint 
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conventions. At first, he said, the manufacturers only 
had executive sessions but now you will notice they 
have divided up into groups. They are having these 
group meetings and all of their sessions are open. 
Both jobbers and retail merchants are invited to these 
sessions. 


Times Have Changed 


Then in talking to some of my old jobbing friends, 
I found that they felt just a little peeved because the 
manufacturers were flirting with the retail merchants, 
“You know’—said one jobber—‘at first we only 
allowed the manufacturers to come to our meetings 
as a matter of courtesy and now here they come and 
not only attend our meetings but they are also going 
to the retail dealers’ conventions and are getting en- 
tirely too thick with them.” 

Then I talked with a veteran retail association man 
—a very successful retail merchant I have known many 
years. This merchant could not exactly understand 
why the jobbers seemed to be inclined to hold the 
retailers at arm’s length themselves while at the same 
time they objected to the hardware manufacturer’s 
fraternizing with them. “Aren’t all of our problems” 
—said this retail merchant—“after all the problems 
of all? Doesn’t the welfare of the jobber depend 
upon the retailer and doesn’t the welfare of the manu- 
facturer depend upon the welfare of both the jobber 
and the retailer?” 

In this article I am simply writing impressions. It 
did impress me as being very strange indeed that such 
a condition should exist, if it does exist. Possibly 
it does not but it does seem strange, if it does not exist, 
that several manufacturers, jobbers and retailers— 
all very intelligent and prominent men in the trade— 
should have separately and independently taiked to 
me about the condition. Maybe I am all wrong about 
these differences but if I am then I am sure that a 
number of manufacturers, jobbers and retailers are 
also wrong and it might be just as well for the various 
associations, if it is wrong, to do something to clear 
up these impressions that evidently do exist. The hard- 
ware business is one of the best and greatest businesses 
in this country. In the retail hardware association 
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I am informed there are 22,000 members. This asso- 
ciation through a long period of years have shown 
how closely they stick together. What a tremendous 
power they have and can have in the future in mo:d- 
ing the methods of distribution of hardware! 

I might make comparisons between the impressions 
I received of the present strength of the manufac- 
turers’ association, of the jobbers’ association and of 
the retailers’ association—but probably such com- 
parisons would not be well timed. I am inclined to 
believe that one of these associations has not grown 
in strength or in solidarity along with the other two 
associations. This one association seemed decidedly 
to lack in leadership. I even inquired first, who were 
the five greatest men in this line of business and | 
mean by this, who were the men best fitted for leader- 
ship. After some figuring I was given five names. 
Then I inquired, of these five who was the greatest of 
all, and several gentlemen in our party decided on one 
name. Then I was surprised to note that this gentle- 
man who was commonly accredited with being the 
greatest man in his line of business in the hardware 
trade never has attended any of the hardware con- 
ventions! 


Don’t Start Trouble 


Now I am quite sure that I am treading on some- 
what dangerous ground. I think probably I had better 
postpone any further impressions until some later date. 
Far be it from me as just a common, ordinary sales 
manager to have the temerity to offer any advice or 
suggestion to the hardware manufacturers, jobbers 
and retail merchants of this country, but if I should 
have the impertinence to make a suggestion I think 
the suggestion would be above all things to avoid 
these little antagonisms. Many a great conflagration 
starts from a very small flame. In my opinion the 
hardware manufacturer, the jobber and the retail 
merchant each need the other. Each of these divisions 
of the trade have their problems and I believe that 
the welfare of the entire trade depends more than 
anything else upon right feeling and harmonious ac- 
tion between these three great branches of the trade. - 


“THE SALES MANAGER.” 
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Speaking of Mies 


“HARDWARE AGE, 
“New York, N. Y. 


“Dear Sirs :— 


“The writer is very much interested in the article which appeared on 
the foot of page 46 of your Oct. 18 issue, entitled ‘Concerning Saws,’ and 
would appreciate a letter from you stating where you obtained the infor- 


mation. 


“A few years ago we wrote a story entitled “The Romance of the Saw’; 
this was widely circulated at the time, and later on, we were induced to have 
a reel made from the story, and the name was changed to ‘The Serpent’s 
Tooth.’ This moving picture deals with the birth of the saw in ancient 
Greece, and, of course, it was several thousand years after the Egyptian 


period. 


“Hope you can give us some good information, as the writer is particu- 


larly interested. 


“Yours truly, 


“E. C. ATKINS &.CO., INC., 


“T. A. Carroll, 


“Manager Advertising and Sales Promotion.” 
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HE Wehrle 

Hardware Co., 
East Cleveland, 
Ohio, is counting 
on big sales of 
gas heaters as 
the result of this 
display. 
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BOVE this 
4 display was 
a sign which 
read “Make the 


Home Cosy.” It 
made people stop, 
think and pur- 
chase. 


Selling the Red Glow of 
Gas Heater Comfort 


HEN you talk gas heaters at 
Wthis time of the year you are 

discussing with your pros- 
pect a topic which hits him right 
over the heart. He has shivered 
too many times in previous winters 
and fails to treat lightly the subject 
of auxiliary heat from these handy 
little gas-burning heaters. With 
coal scarce and high priced many 
people will use such heaters as their 
only source of warmth. It is truly 
an important subject. 





“A man’s home is his castle,” says 
E. L. Fox, window trimmer fer 
the Wehrle Hardware Co., East 
Cleveland, Ohio, “and the hearth 
should be his shrine. That is the 
thought behind this window display 
on gas heaters. We have taken an 
ornamental type of heater with 
andirons to match and placed it in 
this shrine-like display platform. 
The sign on top reads ‘Make the 
Home Cosy.’ The legend below 
reads: ‘Step in and see our dis- 


play.’ Two other heaters complete 
this window display. 

“The supporting columns were 
made of red crepe paper rolled and 
tacked to the upper structure and 
the background is a large sheet of 
the same kind of paper. At night 
we cast a warm reddish glow over 
the window by use of soft colored 
bulbs set behind the background 
sheet. The red glow, of course, 
suggests the cosy heat which makes 
the home comfortable. 


This ig the way in which the Herringshaw Co., also of East Cleveland, plays up the line 
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C. J. Wehrle, manager of the 
store, tells us that a display was 
made last winter consisting of fif- 
teen heaters. These were ranged 
along the side of the store interior. 
This display alone sold every one of 
the fifteen heaters in a few weeks. 
Mr. Wehrle ordered a few more and 
sold them as easily as he had the 
first stock. This experience made 
him realize the possibilities in the 
line. At the present time he plans 
to sell at least thirty before the 
year is up. Incidentally, his sales 
average at the present time is run- 
ning higher than this number. 


Gas Heater Tips to Customers 


Mr. Fox, the originator of the 
display in question, has made a spe- 
cial study of gas heaters. He has 
learned that a flue is advisable in 
the small or low-ceilinged room. A 
large hall with a high ceiling does 
not require it as there will usually 
be sufficient draft to permit a con- 
tinuous current of fresh air. The 
flue gives an outlet for fumes. Fox 
advises customers who use gas heat- 
ers steadily, to occasionally turn 
off the gas, open the window for a 
few minutes and then light the 
heater again. This serves to freshen 
up the air in the room, enables the 
heater to give more efficiency and 
effects an economy. Any type of 
heat dries up the air in a closed 
room. People appreciate this infor- 
mation and it creates a confidence 
that brings in the business. Mr. 
Fox advises that rooms be aired at 


The Atlantic City 
Photographs 


N accordance with our announce- 

ment in the Oct. 25 issue of 
HARDWARE AGE to the effect that 
overflow photographs taken at the 
convention at Atlantic City would 
appear in the Nov. 1 issue, we are 
publishing the photographs on the 
opposite page. The names are as 
follows: 

1. H. S. Graham, T. E. Hoffman 
and G. M. Engstrom, John H. 
Graham & Co. 

2. Mrs. W. E. Biggers and W. D. 
Biggers, the Continental Co. 

3. J. J. Raftery, Clark H. Method, 
C. H. Wilson, the Manhattan Elec- 
trical Supply Co.; R. J. Atkinson, 
president N. Y. State Retail Hard- 
ware Ass’n., and R. C. Boehler, Man- 
hattan Electrical Supply Co. 

4. Mrs. George Walter Davis and 
George Walter Davis, New York. 

5. Ralph H. Jones, Geo. OD. 
Wetherill. 
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least three times a day when the 
gas is used all day. 

Mr. Wehrle emphasizes the value 
of a gas heater in that it is easily 
lighted, needs no further attention, 
is easily regulated and _ leaves 
neither dust nor ashes. He has 
found that many people place a gas 
heater in a fire place opening and 
he likes these sales because they 
usually lead to a sale of andirons. 

People frequently ask Mr. Wehrle 
the depth of the heater on display. 
He avoids such meaningless dimen- 
sions and tells his customers they 
must invest their money in heating, 
not in stoves. He shows them the 
mantles, explains the principle of 
radiation and puts the customer’s 
mind at ease regarding the safety 
of the device. 


Separate Charge for Installations 


Mr. Wehrle installs heaters for 
customers, but regards this service 
as a separate matter. He has no 
flat rates, but charges customers on 
a time basis for all installation 
work. A charge is also made for 
any material, such as pipe lengths 
or elbows. It is very important, he 
says, that no flat rates be offered. 
Mr. Wehrle avoids giving even a 
rough estimate for such work. He 
explains that he will send one of 
his plumbers and that the charge 
will be based on time and material 
expended. Time starts when the 
man leaves the store and stops when 
he returns from the job. By mak- 
ing a full explanation of this ar- 


6. J. Kempe, the Bassick Co.; 
John J. Armstrong, Masback Hdwe. 
Co.; H. Van Baalen, Frank Harring- 
ton, George Dresser, the Carborun- 
dum Co. 

7. John J. Armstrong, Masback 
Hdwe. Co., and George W. Eckhardt, 
Miller Lock Co. 

8. A. B. Peavey, J. J. Collins and 
George F. Wright, G. F. Wright 
Steel & Wire Co. 

9. Alfred Kastor, Mrs. Harry K. 
Zust and Harry K. Zust, Camillus 
Cutlery Co. 

10. Richard A. Crooker, A. L. Mc- 
Kinnon, Don S. Brisbin, W. J. Shay, 
Columbus-McKinnon Chain Co. 

11. H. J. Manges, Joseph Wood- 
well Co.; Geo. P. Spear and R. A. 
Sundval, Corbin Screw Corp. 

12. A. W. Barnett, G. & H. Barnett 
Co. 
13. L. C. Frazer, A. R. Sisson, 
Henry Disston & Sons; Spencer 
James, J. C. Forrest. 

14. A. B. Baker, E. B. Brittain, 
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rangement Wehrle has no adjust- 
ments or indignant customers. 
Should a customer live a great dis- 
tance away Wehrle makes the de- 
livery and suggests that it might 
be cheaper to have a nearby plum- 
ber instal the heater. The custom- 
ers will seldom do this, however, 
for it is usually extremely difficult 
to get a plumber for a small job. 
They will be prepared, however, for 
a fair charge for the mechanical 
work. 


Free Heat a Good Ad 


Not far from the Wehrle Hard- 
ware Co. one finds the Herringshaw 
Co. Harry Herringshaw, Jr., who 
takes care of window displays, ad- 
vertising and sales campaigns, is 
responsible for the other display 
shown in connection with this story. 

Outside of the Herringshaw store 
a large heater is kept burning out- 
side the store on cold days. A 
stone’s throw from the store is the 
large Windermere car barns. In 
the course of a cold day a hundred 
or more motormen and conductors 
will group about the Herringshaw 
heater and keep warm, start the 
blood moving again and least ab- 
sorb some of this free heat. Sales 
among these car workers have been 
quite large and frequently one of 
them will get warmed, go inside and 
place a small deposit on a heater. 
The sight of these men hopping 
around the heater naturally attracts 
attention. It is good advertising 
and Herringshaw cashes in on it. 


F. G. Wooster and P. C. Gregory, 
Trimont Mfg. Co. 

15. R. D. Fleming, Wood, Alex- 
ander & James; Harold J. Badden, 
sec. Canadian Wholesale Hdwe. 
Ass’n.; Weston Wrigley, Hardware 
& Accessories, Canada. 

16. L. C. Davenport, Weed & Co.; 
W. R. Hill, Sargent & Greenleaf, 
Inc.; A. W. Barnett, G. & H. Barnett 
Co., and C. G. Dyer, American Screw 
Co. 


Hardware Men Specialize in 
Well-Digging 
YAN & CORCORAN, Rose- 


mount, Minn., keeps two men 
busy all the time with a well digging 


outfit. Last year they dug 50 wells 
and up to Oct. 1, 1923 had 38 to their 
record. A fine truck fitted for this 
purpose has paid for itself and sales 
do not stop with the labor of digging 
the well, but cover pumps, tanks and 
supplies, not to forget the windmills, 
70 of which were sold last year. 
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National and State Ass’n Leaders 
at Philly Meeting Discuss 
Atlantic City Convention 


Sheets, McKnight and Others | 
Speak on Prospects 


The results of the recent Atlantic | 


City convention was one of the prin- 
cipal topics of discussion at the meet- 


ing of the Retail Hardware Associa- | 


tion of Philadelphia, held in Green’s 
Hotel, Oct. 19. In welcoming the mem- 
bers and guests in attendance, Presi- 
dent Harry D. Kaiser said: 


“We are enjoying something un- | 
usual as a local organization in this | 
opportunity of having as our guests, | 

and State | 
splendid at- | 


officers of our National 
Organizations. In this 
tendance our guests cannot but feel 
we have a local organization that is 


listening to their requests for cooper- | 
ation in the bigger things that tend | 


toward better understanding and re- 
sultant better business.” 


° A . | 
Mr. Kaiser called in turn on Presi- | 


dent Hugh F. McKnight, Penna. & 


Atlantic Seaboard Hardware Assn.; | 


Secretary Herbert P. Sheets, Nat’l Re- 
tail Hardware Ass’n; Rivers Peterson, 
editor Hardware Retailer; Senator 
Geo. B. Sprowls, Claysville, Penn.; 
President Otto P. Schlaefer, Wisconsin 
Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company; Secretary Sharon E. Jones, 
Penna. & Atlantic Seaboard Hardware 
Ass’n, and Past President Ernest 
Johannesen, Baltimore, Md. 

Herbert P. Sheets, Secretary Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Ass’n,_ re- 
viewed the progress of association 
work and pointed to the present 
strength of the national and _ state 
organizations, pausing to give due 
credit to Philadelphia’s local body and 
its just claim to supremacy in num- 
erical strength. He dwelt on the value 
of service with its certain return in 
proportionate profits. He called atten- 
tion to the remarkable growth of the 
National Retailer, which originally ap- 
peared as a sheet printed for the pur- 
pose of giving certain reports to mem- 
bers. Referring to the deliberations of 
the retail organization he said, “We 
discuss nothing in our conventions the 
public should not hear”’—and in this 
connection he referred to the great 
benefits of the Atlantic City conven- 
tion and said: 

“Too many manufacturers have made 
their goods for the wholesaler and for- 
got all about them but now manufac- 
turers are beginning to understand 
they should follow their goods clear 
through to the retailer and the con- 
sumer. I do not believe the manufac- 
turers have advanced prices merely to 
increase their profits. I believe they 
have advanced prices because they have 
been compelled to do so by increased 
cost of production.” 





Senator Sprowls in paying tribute 


| to the growth of the Philadelphia As- 
sociation said, ‘I worked like the devil 


to get an organization started here.and 
I am proud of you.” He called atten- 
tion to the duties of citizenship in ad- 
dition to commercial interests saying: 
“There are destructive influences work- 


| ing against our government and we 
| must have nerve to meet these new 
| conditions. 


We've got to be builders 
in the cause of righteousness and stand 
firm on that portion of our Constitu- 
tion which provides for religious free- 
dom in its fullest sense.” 


Robert Geddis Promoted 


Robert Geddis, for some years a di- 
rector in the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa., and man- 
ager of sales of hot rolled products, 
has been made general manager of 
sales, western district, with headquar- 
ters in Pittsburgh. He will have juris- 
diction over selling effort and sales 
promotion throughout Western States, 
and particularly on the Pacific Coast. 
C. S. Bradley, at present district sales 


| 


New Association Formed to 
Fight “Pittsburgh Plus” 


Eastern farmers are compelled to 
pay the “Pittsburgh Plus” -on tarm 
implements made in the West and sold 
in the East, according to a statement 


| by B. F. Baker, of the recently formed 


| organization. 


The Associated States 
Opposing Pittsburgh Plus,” and who 
acted as chairman at the first meeting 


| of that body, held in Chicago, Oct. 17. 


Mr. Baker also stated that the 


| eastern and New England industries 


manager of the company at Buffalo, - 


succeeds Mr. Geddis and will have his 
headquarters in the main offices at 
Pittsburgh. These changes become ef- 
fective Nov. 1. 


Eaton Absorbs Cox Brass Co. 


The Eaton Axle & Spring Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y., has recently taken over 
the business of the Cox Brass Mfg. 
Co., of that city and is now manufac- 
turing this company’s line of Cox 
Bumpers, Hylo Bumpers, Endurance 
Bumpers, Gard-All Bumpers, etc., un- 
der the name of Eaton Bumpers. The 
grouping of the various types and 
styles of bumpers formerly made by 
the Cox Company, under the general 
name, “Eaton” is done with a view 
of avoiding any confusion which might 
result from many different names and 
trade marks. 


Stanislaus to Represent 
Milwaukee Motor Products 


The Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc., 
Milwaukee,’ Wis., manufacturer of Mil- 
waukee timers and grip racks an- 
nounces the appointment of Sidney 
Stanislaus as their eastern represen- 
tative covering the New England 
States, together with portions of New 
York and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Stanislaus received his early 
training with the Pyrene company. 





could buy economically in their own 
territory if not forced to pay the Pitts- 
burgh treight, and that owing to the 
movement opposing the Plus, Chicago 
was buying steel at nearly five dollars 
a ton less than before, aithough New 
York was receiving no benefit. State 
Senator Boyd stated at the meeting 
that the State of Lllinois had saved 
$80,000 on steel for new road construc- 
tion as a result of the organized op- 


| position to the imposition ot*the Pius 


from the Chicago section of the 
country. It developed at the Chicago 
meeting that a plan is now under way 


| for concerted action on the part of 


au those inverested when the federal 
Trade Commission hears rebuttal testi- 
mony, beginning Dec. 10. 

The formation of the association fol- 
lowed the appropriation of $55,000 by 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin to fight the Pittsburgh basing point 
practice. A joint commission tormed 
by those four States invited the co- 
operation of other States with. the re- 
sult that the governors and attorneys- 
general of the States of Illinois, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, South Dakota, Indiana, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi have taken action. 

W. E. McCollum, secretary of the 
Western Association of Rolled Stee! 
Consumers, the organization which 
started the campaign against “Pitts- 
burgh plus,” has been retained as as- 
sistant secretary of the new body with 
offices in the City Hall Square Build- 
ing, Chicago. H. G. Pickering, counsel! 
for the Western Association, has been 
retained to make a digest of the 18,000 
pages of testimony and 1500 exhibits 
thus far taken and filed in the Pitts 
burgh basing point hearings before the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

The joint commission representily 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota 
has already been active in the case 
before the Federal Commission. The 
taking of rebuttal testimony, first 
scheduled for Aug. 6, was postponed 
at the instance of the point commissio! 
until Dec. 10. 


New Incubator Firm 


The H. M. Sheer Co., Quincy, !!!., 
has been incorporated with a capital 
of $60,000 to engage in the manufac- 
ture of incubators, brooders, and other 
poultry equipment. 
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New Electric Items | 


Shown at New York 


Exposition 


Industrial Exhibit Draws 
Large Crowds 


That manufacturers are coming to | 


draw a distinct line of cleavage be- 


tween appliances intended for domestic | *"". . 
and household use and those intended | Cation were 


for hotel and other use, was evidenced | 


by exhibits at the Electrical and In- 
dustral Exposition held at the Grand 
Central Palace, New York City, Oct. 
17-27. Appliances, covering a wide 
range of electrical merchandise were 
displayed, expressly designed for home 


purposes, and more completely meet- | it : , 
ec hans requirements than was evi- | greater activity in education work. 


dent in similar exhibitions of a few 
years ago. 

In the field of electric washing-ma- 
chines, besides the standard types of 
machine, newer forms were shown de- 


signed evidently to meet some definite | 


requirements of the house-wife. A\l- 
most every washing-machne manufac- 
turer is presenting smaller models of 
scme sort obviously intended either for 


the small family, or for the home in | I ‘ 
: | ments to dealers in good credit stand- 


| ing. 


which space is at a premium. There 
was also the introduction of several 
new forms of washer intended to .be 


set inside of existing laundry tubs, | 


and to be removable, on completion of 
the week or the day’s wash. 

In the ironing-machine field, a sim- 
ilar movement was indicated by the 
exhibition of some ironers of smaller 
aoe and by a new form, open at one 


end. 

The exhibits also showed further de- 
velopments of the _ electric-fireless- 
cooker-oven type and included table- 
stoves with a double-boiler attachment, 
thus in effect combining chafing-dish 
and grill-stove in the one appliance. 

Electric refrigerators were 


Implement Dealers Urge Mirs. 


Chicago Convention Also In- | 
dorses Simplification and | 
Trade Papers 


| 
The standardization movement and | 
the present program of fence simplifi- 
indorsed and manufac- | 

turers were urged to advertise retail | 
prices at the twenty-fourth annual con- | 
vention of the National Federation o 
Implement Dealers’ Association, held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Oct. 
17-19. Resolutions were also adopted | 
favoring intra-company standardiza- 
tion, and pointing out the necessity of 


Thos. M. Witten, Trenton, Mo., was 
elected president. 

A code of ethics was suggested and 
will likely be adopted by the entire 
federation at a later date. The con- 
vention indorsed the list and discount 
plan of pricing and urged its universal 
and early adoption by manufacturers 
together with the advertising of retail | 
prices. They condemned the practice 
of sending small repair C. O. D. ship- 


_ Manufacturers were urged to adver- 
tise more freely in the trade press as | 


| the business papers in the retail trade | 


are an absolute necessity it was said | 
and these publications should receive 


| hearty cooperation from the manufac- 


| turers. 


| more freely in their advertising work. 


more | 


widely represented than hitherto, show- | 


ing types distinctly of home, rather 
than mansion size. 


New Texas Firm 


The Harris-Luckett Hardware Co., 
San Angelo, Texas, has been recently 


been organized and is to be incorpor- | 


ated with $50,000 capital stock. The 
new company has taken over the stock 
and business of the Crowther Hard- 
ware Co., San Angelo, and will con- 
duct a general wholesale and retail 
hardware store. A. P. Luckett, head 
of the Miles Hardware Co., of Miles, 
Texas, will be general manager of the 
company. R. A. Hall, a former hard- 
ware merchant at Ballinger, Texas, is 
named as one of the incorporators but 
will take no active interest in the 
management of the new company. 
Other incorporators are Ralph and 
Wayne Harris, of San Angelo, and R. 
W. Bruce and E. L. Rasbury, of Bal- 
linger. 





It was also resolved to ask 
manufacturers to use farm papers 


Farmers, dealers and manufacturers 
were urged to get together on the cost 
of distribution and it was suggested 
that Secretary Hoover and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce be enlisted to aid | 
in this work. 

Vocational education, agriculture and 
domestic science courses in schools were 
approved and all dealers were asked to 
help these causes along. The Farm 
Bureau and County Agents received 
commendation and were asked for con- 
tinued support and cooperation. 

Thos. M. Witten, Trenton, Mo., long 
known to the hardware trade, was | 
elected president. O. A. Rystrom, York, | 
Nebr., was selected for vice-president. 
The following directors were also | 
elected: Fred P. Watson, Mt. Vernon, | 
Ill.; Stanley M. Sellers, Lebanon, Ohio; 
Edw. P. Lynch, Faribault, Minn. | 

The Sales Managers’ Division of the | 
National Association of Farm Equip- 
ment manufacturers entertained the | 
convention at luncheon. Captain John | 
W. Gorby, of the National Transporta- | 
tion Institute, and well known in hard- | 
ware circles, was one of the principal | 
speakers, delivering an inspirational | 
talk on how to sell goods. Mr. Gorby | 
also outlined the activities of the In- 
stitute with which he is connected and | 
the transportation problems affecting | 





to Advertise Retail Prices 


| all phases of business life. 


|and two 


D. H. Otis, 
Director, Agricultural Commission, 
American Bankers’ Association also 
talked of the Farmer and Business. 
Other speakers included Frank M. 
White of the Emerson-Brantingham 
Co., Rockford, Ill. 

Dealers were urged by members to 
do everything in their power to bring 
the implement business up to a satis- 
factory state. The following points 
were emphasized: careful buying; do 
not overbuy; do more collective buying; 
cooperate with farmers and cheer them 
up; urge cow testing clubs; diversifi- 
cation of crops; build up dairy in- 
terests; maintain markets for farmers’ 
odd crops; cut overhead costs; add 
specialties to hold up volume; turn- 
over; credits and collections; coopera- 
tion with other dealers; fair competi- 
tion. 


Obituary 
H. G. Reynolds 


Horace G. Reynolds, president of 


the Reynolds Wire Co., Dixon, Ill., 


pioneer manufacturer of screen wire 
cloth, died at his home in Dixon, Sun- 
day, Oct. 21. 

Mr. Reynolds was born on a farm 
in Chaumont, N. Y., and began active 
life as a country school teacher. He 
has always been interested in news- 
papers and was at one time owner of 
the Times at Gouverneur, N. Y. He 
also formerly owned the Dixon Duaily 
Leader. 

His widow, Mrs. Jane Lyon Reynolds, 
daughters, Mrs. Douglas 
| Harvey, wife of the vice-president of 
| the Reynolds Wire Co., and Mrs. John 
| Gould Ralston, wife of the secretary 
and treasurer, both of Dixon, survive 
| Mr. Reynolds. 





Horace G. Reynolds 
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An Answer to ‘The Sales Manager” 


Twenty-Year Traveler Defends “The Professional Salesman” 
—Confidence the Keynote of Selling 


By FRED H. DORN 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—-We are in receipt of the following letter commenting in detail 
upon an article entitled “The Professional Salesman,” which appeared in HARDWARE 


AGE, Oct. 4, 1923. 


This article was one of a series appearing weekly in HARDWARE 


AGE, signed by “The Sales Manager.” This series is written by a prominent sales 


executive who has handled selling forces for many years. 
expressed in these articles are his own, gleaned from his personal experience. 


The ideas and opinions 


HARD- 


WARE AGE, therefore, invites and welcomes the comments of its readers concerning any 


or all of the series. 


N a recent issue of the HARDWARB 

AGE I notice you have given a 

good deal of prominence to an 
article regarding the professional 
traveling salesman, signed by “The 
Sales Manager,” whoever he may 
be. 

This well written, and without 
doubt, well meant article, puts some 
of us ten, twenty and twenty-five 
year travelers in such a position that 
I feel gbliged to write a few lines in 
our behalf, if any are needed, and I 
have signed my real name, as | al- 
ways do. 

I write from a New England job- 
bing standpoint, and from records I 
have seen I think it holds goods for 
the entire country. 


Confidence the Keynote 


In the first place; who’s doing it? 
What? Selling the goods for the 
jobber on the most profitable net 
basis? Answer. The salesman who 
has covered his route ten years or 
more. Why? Because his custom- 
ers pity him? Not much! Because 
he has his customers’ confidence. 
Business, other things being equal, 
is done most everywhere 98 per cent 
on confidence. 

That confidence is not easy to 
procure from the efficient hardware 
retailer, and once secured is not 
easily thrown aside by either a new 
house or new salesman. It is only 
procured by both, by long and effi- 
cient service. 

No dapper young salesman with 
manners that smack of a recent 
course in salesmanship and a batch 
of low prices is going to “‘break in” 
up here in New England on the 
fourth trip round, as many who 
have tried can well attest. He will 


be going on that route for about 


eight years before he begins to get 
“real good,” and as he goes on he 
will get better—or else he won’t be 
going. 

A good deal has been said here 
and there about traveling salesmen 
with well established routes not 
going in, and calling on drug stores, 
night lunch wagons to sell French 
cook knives, etc. Be that as it may, 
I do know, and every well posted 
man knows, that the jobber’s gen- 
eral expense of doing business over 
the country has reached the figure 
of 191% per cent for 1922—nothing 
to be very proud of, it seems to me. 


Too Much Intensive Working 


Personally, I think a good deal of 
this has been caused by szles man- 
agers trying to get up a “big gross” 
without enough attention being paid 
to “net” (that’s what courfts any- 
way) and by spreading’ out in too 
many unremunerative lines which 
procure too many small orders that 
cost too much to sell outside, and to 
handle inside. Too much intensive 
working of the trade. Retailers are 
overwhelmed with salesmen making 
that real profitable line mail orders 
somewhat of a sideline. Salesmen 
are taking up too much of the re- 
tailer’s time. 

Go through the sales costs of 
selling goods on the road and see 
who are selling on a 414 per cent, 
5 per cent, 514 per cent basis—6 
per cent for long distance men. 
Generally speaking the ten year and 
longer man over the same route. 
Why? Because he has his cus- 
tomers’ confidence, and they give 
him a large share of their business 
—heavier orders. 

It is superfluous to write that 
any efficient house would allow it- 


self to have a number of routes tied 
up with twenty year travelers who 
were “slipping.” A straight com- 
mission basis would automatically 
look after that—such a man would 
be removed from the route—he’d 
have to be, or if there were many 
of him there wouldn’t be any house. 
He would probably have a position 
inside offered him if his record was 
good. 

Just why this sort of a man would 
do any better if he had twenty years 
earlier gone into business for him- 
self in a retail store I don’t see. 
Seems to me he would have 
“slipped” there too and _ failed. 
Some do, as Bradstreet’s records 
attest. 


Traveling Salesmen Average High 


I am not ashamed of being a 
traveling salesman over the same 
route for over twenty years. Had I 
been a doctor or lawyer or anything 
else it would have been the same. I 
should have had to “sell my serv- 
ices.” Every one has to, whether 
he is in business for himself or not. 
Seems to me we have some doctors 
and lawyers, as well as traveling 
salesmen, who are not good sales- 
men. The traveling salesmen of my 
acquaintance who have been out 
fifteen years or more are not finan- 
cial failures, and I think their ac- 
cumulated assets and net returns 
per year will average with those 
who have done other things. 

The good and efficient young sales- 
man will come right along too—if 
he sticks to it. If a thing is worth 
doing at all, it’s worth doing well, 
and salesmanship is worth doing. 
Jobbing hardware traveling sales- 
manship can’t be done well in three 
years—not here. 
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Members of the National Save the Surface Committee 


Extension of Educational Activities Planned 
by Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 


the Save the Surface campaign 

work were indorsed by the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, Inc., Paint Manufacturers Assp- 
ciation of the United States, and the 
National Varnish Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation in annual conventions at the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 15 and 20. 
C. J. Roh, Murphy Varnish Co., New- 
ark, N. J., was elected president of the 
Varnish Manufacturers Association; 
L. P. Moore, Benjamin Moore & Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was elected president 
of the Paint Manufacturers Association, 
and Norris B. Gregg, vice-president of 
the National Lead Co., New York, was 
elected president of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association. G. W. 
Cooke, Kuehnle, Inc., Philadelphia, was 
elected president of the National Fed- 
eration of Paint and Varnish Produc- 


| the Seve ¢ of simplification and 


Officers and direc- 
tors of the Paint 
Mfrs. Ass’n. Back 
row left to right: 
H. L. Wakefield, 
Minnesota Oil ¢€ 
Paint Co., direc- 
tor; 8. R. Matlack, 
Geo, D. Wetherill 
€ Co., second vice- 
president; Geo, B. 
Heckel, secretary 


tion Clubs. More than 850 members at- 
tended the conventions. 

The National Save the Surface Com- 
mittee met during the convention to go 
over the ground covered in the last five 
years and to lay plans for future ac- 
tion. Attention will be directed to 
lengthening the painting seasons; mak- 
ing a more steady demand the year 
‘round for paint and varnish products. 
Final touches were given the advertis- 
ing program for 1924. Considerable 
discussion was’ given to plans to un- 
dertake the systematic education of 
master painters, dealers and their clerks 
in selling paint and varnish and de- 
veloping new business. The new movie, 
“Don’t Put It Off, Put It On,” was 
shown, and it was decided to increase 
it to three reels to give more space to 
merchandising ideas. 

C. J. Roh, Murphy Varnish Co., New- 





ark, N. J., was elected president of the 
Varnish Manufacturers Association. 
The first vice-president is H. L. Calman, 
Emil Calman & Co., New York. L. V. 
Pulsifer, Valentine & Co., New York, 
was elected second vice-president. The 
promotion work conducted by the Save 
the Surface campaign was highly en- 
dorsed and support was pledged for its 
continuance 

G. W. Cooke, Kuehnle, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Paint and Varnish 
Production Clubs, to succeed Edgar W. 
Fasig, Lowe Brothers Co., Dayton. 

H. L. Calman, retiring president of 
the Varnish Manufacturers, said, in 
part: “We certainly can congratulate 
ourselves upon the progress made thus 
far in the direction of achieving the 
aim announced in 1921 of doubling the 
output of our industry in the five-year 


Front row, left to 
right: Charles R. 
Cook, Cook Paint & 
Varnish Co., 
president; J. H. 
Gay, Dozier & Gay, 
director; L. P. 
Moore, Benjamin 
Moore & Co., presi- 
dent; D. EB. Breinig, 
jreinig Bros, di- 
rector 


vice- 





62 
period beginning January, 1922, and 
ending December, 1926. 

“The progress made thus far has been 
remarkable, as the figures of the De- 
partment of Commerce, compiled from 
reports made by a large percentage of 
the manufacturers, show that business 
for the first six months of 1923 was 80 
per cent in advance of that done in the 
first six months of 1921. 

L. P. Moore, Benjamin Moore & Co., 
New York, was elected president of the 
Paint Manufacturers Association to 
succeed Charles R. Cook, Cook Paint 
& Varnish Co., Kansas City. Mr. Cook 
now becomes first vice-president. The 
second vice-president is S. R. Matlack, 
George D. Wetherill & Co., Inc., Phila- 
delphia. The retiring president, Mr. 
Cook, in his address, said the Govern- 
ment investigations had brought the 
trade a certificate of character for its 
abstinence from price fixing. The Save 
the Surface campaign was lauded and 
further cooperation and support were 
urged. Simplification was also urged 
and graphs were shown how it had ef- 
fected a saving in many plants. The 
address was closed with an optimistic 
survey of the trade’s prospects and in- 
dicated that conditions would warrant 
making 1924 the greatest paint and 
varnish year. 

Attention was directed by this body 
to eliminating dull seasons so the in- 
dustry could be doubled ahead of the 
regular seasons. 
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Norris B. Gregg, vice-president of 
the National Lead Co., was elected 
president of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association. The vice- 
presidents are as follows: Southern 
zone, George W. West, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Canada, F. J. Penberthy, Toronto; 
Western zone, C. R. Root, Los Angeles; 
Central zone, E. C. Currier, Sioux City; 
Eastern zone, J. B. Lord, Boston. 

The retiring president, Lewis R. At- 
wood, Louisville, Ky., outlined the work 
to be done by the organization. It was 
urged that a careful study be made of 
distribution methods; the education of 
retailers and salesmen; the much-need- 
ed increase in the number of painters; 
mechanical application of paint; length- 
ening the painting season; greater sup- 
port to Save the Surface, Clean Up 
and Paint Up movements and flax de- 
velopment work. 

Mr. Atwood also asked for 100 per 
cent cooperation with the Department 
of Commerce in compiling statistics 
and a practical and workable simplifi- 
cation program. 

The 1924 objective of the body for 
the entire industry was accepted as fol- 
lows: “Make 1924 the greatest paint 
and varnish year, and double the indus- 
try ahead of time.” 

The committee on simplification re- 
ported in part: “The economic need for 
simplification in both the paint and 
varnish industry is obvious, and there- 
fore the effort to bring about substan- 
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tial reduction in sizes, varieties, etc., 
should be continued. 

“As starting points, we would sug- 
gest liquid house paints in the paint 
industry and architectural varnishes in 
the varnish industry; in other words, 
what are usually known in the trade as 
‘shelf goods.’ 

“In this survey should be included, in 
addition to the subjects of can sizes and 
variety of tints, shades, etc., informa- 
tion as to the number and relative im- 
portance of ‘grades’; diversity in dimen- 
sions of cans of the same volume; 
diversity of names used for identical 
products, ete.” 

It was suggested that after the sur- 
vey had been made and feasible plans 
worked out that the Department of 
Commerce be requested to call a gen- 
eral conference of all interested parties 
with a view to the final adoption of a 
practical program. 

The motto for the entire convention 
was “In the Public Service,” and all 
programs for future work included this 
thought in the objective to be sought. 
Numerous receptions, banquets, lunch- 
eons and entertainment features kept 
the visitors busy during their stay. 
The Save the Surface committee held a 
banquet for members throughout the 
country, and the outlook, expressed by 
those present, was very hopeful for con- 
ditions and it seemed possible that the 
industry would reach its present goal 
ahead of time. 
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Front of the Cassems store, Ellendale, Minn. 


HARDWARE 


Note the signs at the right and left 


Big Profits from a Small ‘Town Store 


How the Cassems Hardware Co. Builds Business 


would not think it possible to 
conduct a regular hardware 
store in a town of less than 400 and 


A GOOD many hardware dealers 


Tools ure kept out in the open 


in a Town of Less Than 400 


make it as attractive as a big estab- 
lishment in a large town. But the 
Cassems Hardware Co., of Ellendale, 
Minn., has demonstrated that it is 
possible to run an up-to-date progres- 
sive hardware store in such a town. 
The accompanying illustration of the 
store front shows that it is modern 
in every respect and we might add 
that the store is thoroughly up-to- 
date from the front door to the back. 

Naturally the stocks of tools used 
in serving a small community would 
not be as large as those required for 
a larger town, but one can see from 
the illustrations, however, that they 
have been well displayed. Turnover 
is demanded by this firm, consequent- 
ly there is no overstock, but a good 
assortment of those things which 
sell readily. 

Tools instead of being kept in 
boxes, are shown in a manner which 
is worthy of note. The shelf under 
the tool display space is also used 
to advantage as can be seen from the 
illustration. These catalogs of 
jobbers and manufacturers can be 
pulled right out on the ledge for in- 
spection by customers who have 
special wants. The entire section is 
about 10 ft. from the front door and 
if the goods are not carried they can 


be selected from the catalogs with- 
out running to the back of the store. 
Very little mail order or pick-up busi- 
ness gets away from Cassems Hard- 


This also applies to household goods 
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ware Co. HARDWARE AGE and the 
Hardware Buyer’s Catalog hangs to 
the left of these catalogs and if a 
customer brings in part to be re- 
placed or wants some information, 
the information is readily found in 
the famous “Green Book.” 

The other illustration shows how 
neatly household articles are shown 
on the shelves and ledges. This is 
an exceedingly attractive corner and 
engages the housewife’s attention 
immediately. Everything in the 
store is spic and span. The glass 
shines and the merchandise is scru- 
pulously clean. The entire store is so 
neat that it makes one feel glad to 
enter its doors. 

The store is located on one of the 
Minnesota trails and each year the 
State is becoming more sought by 
automobile tourists. A gasoline 


pump in front stops many of them 
and large blackboards on either side 


HARDWARE AGE 


draw the attention of all who pass. 
The one on the left reads, ‘‘A knocker 
never wins—a winner never knocks” 
and the one on the right reads, 
“Only one thing comes to him who 
waits—old age.” A tourist sign, is- 
sued by the Minnesota Retail Hard- 
ware Association, is also prominently 
displayed on the front of the store 
and this advises tourists that road 
information, maps, etc., may be ob- 
tained for the asking. These signs 
are bringing a lot of tourist business 
into Minnesota hardware stores. 


An Outside Salesman 


A man is employed in the country 
every day and sells the housewife as 
well as the home owner. He carries 
a small loose leaf catalog with him 
and quotes prices and makes sales 
as he goes. It is possible for this 
man to make his week’s wages in 
half a day, and besides there are 170 


Did You See— 


1—That file manufacturers have simplified their lines about 64 


per cent? 
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dairy patrons in the small communi- 
ty, which means ready cash every 
thirty days. Every time this man 
calls on a customer in the country 
and finds a prospect for something, 
he makes a note of the name and 
article needed, if the sale is not 
closed at the time. This prospect list 
is kept right up to the minute and 
has brought in some mighty fine 
sales that might have gone to some 
other town or to a catalog house. 
The entire store seems to center 
around the space within 10 ft. of the 
front door. Everything that is in 
ready demand is within reach and no 
time is lost in selling. This means 
less clerk hire and more satisfied 
customers. Even the rope comes up 
under the front window and a cutter 
fastened to the floor makes it easy 
work to handle rope sales without 
getting into the back of the store or 
going down into the basement. 


2.—That a nomber of representative manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers have gone on record favoring decimal packing of hardware? 
3-—That E. R. Masback, vice-president, Masback Hardware Co., 
New York City, urged all jobbers to adopt the policy of having retail- 
ers return defective goods direct to manufacturers instead of to the 


jobber? 


4.—That Saunders Norvell believes that only four men are needed 
in the jobbing business? 
5.—That the shortage of ash timber is increasing the use of steel 


Wl 


for implement handles? 
6.—That simplification programs are being prepared for eaves 


HULNUUALTUST EET 


trough and conductor pipe, for sheet steel and terne plate, for builders’ 
hardware and other lines, and that more than go industries have already 
adopted practical simplification? 

7.—That F. A. Heitmann, president of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation, believes that, “during the next five or six years prices of hard- 
ware will fluctuate, with a general trend downward”? 

8.—That Isaac Black, president of the American Hardware Manu- 
facturers Association predicts healthy business conditions in hard- 
ware during 1924? 

9.—That Hamp Williams, president of the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association told manufacturers at Atlantic City that “A man’s 
judgment is no better than his information”? 

10.—That “plain facts” talk to manufacturers by R. W. Hotcher 
about the retailers’ problems? 

11.—That P. B. Noyes, president, Oneida Community, Ltd., told 
hardware manufacturers “the jobbing system of distribution is on 
trial”? 

All of these articles, statements and facts appeared in the Oct. 25 
issue of Hardware Age. 

These subjects will come up for further discussion at every hard- 
ware trade convention this winter. Don’t overlook or underestimate 
them. Save your copy of Hardware Age for Oct. 25. 
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have a certain amount of origi- 
nality in its make-up. It should 
be distinctive in style with enough 
“pep” to make it compelling and force- 
ful and should be absolutely different 
from the others. All this may be ac- 
complished without a single bit of color 
on a white card with plain black letter- 
ing if the silhouette effect is used. 
Take for instance the cards shown ‘in 
connection with this article. There is 
no shading to be done and no high- 
lights to study. The scheme is to out- 
line any picture which has first been 
traced on the card in pencil, then fill-in 
the outline in black, show-card ink. 
There is something very fascinating 
about a jet black silhouette on a white 
background and it is a very easy thing 
to do when you know how-to go about 
it. There is a great demand today for 
illustrated show-cards and the sil- 
houette idea will help the fellow who 


N SHOW-CARD to be effective must 


oo chart 

accompda- 
nies the final 
instalment of 


HARDWARE AGE 


Silhouettes 

and Their 

Show-card 
Value 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


is not artistically inclined, as unfortu- 
nately we are not all artists. 

The mistake that most beginners 
make in the selection of illustrations 
is that they get them too big for the 
size of card used, also the coloring 
of the letters should harmonize with 
the color scheme of the picture. If 
the picture is done in dark tones and 
the lettering in bright colors the effect 
of the picture is lost. 

The ore featuring builders’ hard- 
ware is 22 by 14 in. (known as one-half 
sheet). It was lettered the landscape 
way. It all depends upon the space 
available where the card is to be placed 
whether it is lettered “landscape” or 
“upright.” The silhouette pieture was 
cut from an advertisement in Harp- 
WARE AGE : 

There are several different ways to 
create this silhouette effect. First cut 
the picture out with sharp pointed 
knife or small scissors, being very care- 
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Heal Grade 
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ful to leave in all the most important 
details. After the picture is cut out 
coat it all over with black show-card 
color or India ink. As the ink begins 
to dry the picture will start to curl up, 
it may be straightened out again by 
placing it between the leaves of a book. 

The next move is to coat it all over 
the back with white library paste, being 
careful to spread the paste on evenly. 
In pasting the picture on show-card 
vou will have to act quickly on account 
of the quick drying quality of the 
library paste. It is a good idea to 
place a piece of cardboard over the pic- 
ture and press down firmly, using the fist 
in a circular motion, this will smooth 
out all the wrinkles and prevent any 
air bubbles or edges sticking up. If 
any of the picture becomes torn it is 
easy enough to patch it up with a little 
of the same black ink. 

Another way of doing silhouette 
work, which is equally as effective but 


T HE strokes 

used in 
making the 
various letters 
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the single- are indicated 
stroke, Roman by numbers 
alphabet and while the ac- 
shows the companying 
capital and V/ VV \h/ WW \X x VAY arrows show 
lower case let- the direction 
ters. in that they should 
instalment. ag follow. 
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somewhat slower is to cut the 
picture out and then place it in 
the position you desire to paste 
it on the card. Now proceed to 
outline with a_ sharp - pointed 
pencil all around the picture, 
then remove the picture from 
card, and with a small sized 
brush (No. 4 or 6 brush will 
do) follow the pencil marks 
with black ink, forming the out- 
line of the silhouette, which 
must then be filled in solid with 
black ink. This method is the 
best where two illustrations of 
the same kind are wanted on the 
same card, like the Vaughan 
hammers on the card featuring build- 
ers’ hardware. This card is also one- 


Xmas Display for Empress Auto 
Ash Trays 


An attractive counter display for use 
in connection with its line of Empress 
Auto Ash Trays has recently been pre- 
pared by the Bowen Products Corp., 
Auburn, N. Y. The display is espe- 
cially designed for boosting the sales 
of ash trays during the Christmas sea- 
son and consists of an outside con- 
tainer printed in three colors in keep- 
ing with the holiday spirit. It presents 
an attractive appearance when placed 
on the merchant’s counter. The out- 
side container contains ten Empress 
Auto Ash Trays, packed in individual 
Christmas holly gift boxes. One spe- 
cial feature which should appeal to the 
dealer is the fact that each one of these 
ash trays before being packed in the 
outside individual gift box is packed 
in the regular stock boxes. Therefore 
if any of these ash trays are left over 
after the Christmas trade they do not 
become dead stock, but it is only neces- 

Parcs Acronis 
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sary to remove the outside gift box 
cover and place the ash trays in stock. 
The Empress Auto Ash Tray is an or- 
namental and handy combination ash 
receiver and match box holder which 
can be fastened at any convenient point 
in the car. It is strong and well made, 
being pressed from heavy sheet brass 
and finished with a heavy, durable 
nickel-plated finish. The ash recep- 
tacle is made in two pieces and is easily 
removed from the frame and taken 
apart for cleaning. A strong metal 
clip holds the match box firmly in place. 
These ash trays are packed together 
with screws for attaching. 


Unique Pruning Shears 


Embodying a new principle, the Buell 
Easy Pruner, made by Buell Bros. Cc., 
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Complete Line : 
Builders 


Hardware 


A good example of effective use of silhouettes 


half sheet, 22 by 14 in. The picture of 
the first hammer was cut from the ad 


manufacturer of hardware and tools, 
Clinton, Conn., is said to give tremen- 
dous cutting power while requiring but 
little pressure from the hand. As may 














be seen from the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the shape of the blades is calcu- 
lated to force the object being cut to- 
ward the fulcrum. The cutting motion 
is straight up and down, with a slight 
shear at the end of the cut. As a result 
of its unique construction, the shears 
cut cleanly and do not tear the bark. 

The shears are very compact in de- 
sign and fit the hand and pocket com- 
fortably. They are provided with a 
guard to prevent slipping when cutting 
overhead. The shears are light and 
strongly made, the frame being of steel. 
The cutting blade is of high grade cut- 
lery steel, carefully heat treated. The 
finish is full nickel plate and the handle 
is knurled. 


Offers Attachments Free for 
60 Days 


Attachments will be furnished free 
with each Apex electric cleaner for 60 
days, starting Oct. 15. The Apex 
Electrical Distributing Co., Cleveland, 
makes this offer to dealers with one 
provision—that the offer be passed on 
to the consumer during that period. 
Dealers having cleaners in stock may 
report same, giving serial numbers. 
Complete attachments will be sent 
without charge to all such cases. 
Dealers who have cleaners with attach- 
ments in stock should make a similar 
report and will be given credit for the 
attachment stock. 

This plan was decided upon at a 
recent sales convention for district 
sales managers at which fifty district 
executives attended. The meeting was 
held in Cleveland a short time ago. 
The company suggests that dealers 
take full advantage of this offer by 
conducting a sales campaign. 
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pages of HARDWARE AGE and the 
other was outlined from this 
pattern. 

Herewith is shown the final 
instalment of the single stroke 
Roman alphabet showing |let- 
ters S, T, U, V, W, X, Y and 
Z. The arrows and numbers in- 
dicate how easily the different 
strokes are made, also how 
connect the different basic 
strokes. The sharp spurs at the 
top and bottom of the letters 
are made with the tip of brush 
which has first been worked to 
a flat chisel point. In conclud- 
ing this alphabet we once more 

urge that you practise continually. 
It’s a real short cut to perfection. 


New Fish Lure Will Appeal to 
Anglers 


Through improved production meth- 
ods Al. Foss, 1712 Columbus Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been able to pro- 
duce and place on the market a new fish 
lure which will sell at a popular price. 
It will be known as the Jazz Wiggler. 
In the designing of this new lure, pres- 
sure die castings are used. This is said 
to be the first time this process has 
been employed in this type of produc- 
tion. The eye is cold turned, the hook 
faces up, lessening the possibility of it 
catching in the boat bottom or on 
weeds. The die casting weighs % and 
5% ounces, 

It is further claimed that this lure 
has the lowest center of gravity ever 
offered and that -it cannot turn over. 
The self clearing spinner is said to be 
very efficient on clearing the weeds 
without a wire guard attachment. The 
lure is made in two models—No. 10 


with % ounce casting and 3/0 hook 
and No. 9 with % ounce casting and 
5/0 hook. The Jazz Wiggler is at 
tached to individual cards packed 
twelve to a carton. 

The Jazz Wiggler has been sub- 
mitted to a long period of experimen- 
tation by Al. Foss, a scientific angler. 
It is used with Foss pork rind 
bait, which is specially prepared and 
cut with slots to fit on the lure se 
curely. 
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Tax Reduction Believed to Hinge 
on Bonus Legislation 


Smoot Suggests Cuts Provided Bonus Bill Is Shelved— 
Mellon Will Urge Lower Surtaxes—Trade 


(WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 29, 1923) 


\ \ 71TH the convening of the 
new Congress but five weeks 
off, great interest attaches to 
several announcements recently made 
here by prominent public men who 
will have much to say _ respecting 
the important question as to whether 
the tax burdens of the people will be 
lightened during the coming winter, 
or increased as the result of the enact- 
ment of a Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. 

With the Chairman of the House 
Ways and Means and Senate Finance 
Committees disposed to let well enough 
alone the outlook for tax reduction 
legislation of any kind is discouraging. 
It is quite possible, however, that the 
income tax law will be amended dur- 
ing the session, for Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon firmly believes that 
reduction in the maximum surtax rate 
will produce more revenue and will, in 
addition, give a big impetus to industry 
and commerce. 


Mellon’s Surtax Plan 


Secretary Mellon’s proposition, how- 
ever, is of direct interest only to those 
whose incomes are so large that the 
Government now takes approximately 
one-third of them under the normal 
and surtax provisions of the income tax 
law. The men of modest. means whose 
incomes range from $1,000 to $50,000 
per annum would reap no direct benefit 
under Secretary Mellon’s plan to reduce 
the maximum surtax from 50 per cent 
to 25 per cent. 

Chairman Green of the House Ways 
and Means Committee is a stand-patter 
on the revenue question. He does not 
believe that the Government now has 
sufficient data to enable Congress intel- 
ligently to amend the tax laws. He 
believes that if the Government has a 
margin of a few hundred million dollars 
now in sight it should husband its 
resources and not make any cuts in 
the tax laws. 

As I have heretofore pointed out, 
there is a financial contingent in the 
House headed by Representative 
Madden of Illinois, chairman of the 
powerful Appropriations Committee, 
who believe that relief from the tax 
burdens is so important to the people 
of the country that the tax laws should 
be carefully scanned at the coming 
session so that Congress can whittle 


Commission Again Active 


By W. L. CROUNSE 
them down wherever it is possible to 
do so. 

Long experience shows, however, 
that the Ways and Means Committee 
is very apt to have its way in tax 
matters. It is also significant that Mr. 
Madden, who has recently been de- 
scribed as in peor health, has had very 
little to say about tax reduction since 
Chairman Green expressed the opinion 
that it will be impracticable to amend 
the tax laws at the coming session. 

The most interesting suggestion re- 
cently made with respect to tax reduc- 
tion has come from Senator Reed 
Smoot, who in the new Congress will 
head the almost omnipotent Committee 
on Finance. Smoot occupies the pecu- 
liar position of an influential leader 
who points out the possibility of cutting 
the tax laws by some $300,000,000 per 
annum, provided no Soldiers’ Bonus bill 
is enacted, but who also believes that 
the passage of a bonus bill is a prac- 
tical certainty. 

This may look like propaganda 
against the bonus bill. Certain it is 
that it constitutes a powerful argument 
against raising a billion and a quarter 
of dollars through increased taxation 
to pay bonuses to able-bodied American 
citizens, hundreds of thousands of 
whom are better off physically and 
financially because of their war time 
experience. 


Smoot Makes Interesting Figures 


Senator Smoot believes that if no 
bonus bill is passed, ordinary expendi- 
tures of the Government can be kept 
down to a figure that in connection with 
the probable revenues would justify a 
reduction of approximately $300,000,- 
000. Senator Smoot would distribute 
these cuts as follows: 

1. Exemption from taxation of in- 
comes below $3,000. This would cost 
the Government about $100,000,000. 

2. The scaling down of tax rates on 
incomes below $10,000, which would 
mean a further loss of about $100,- 
000,000. 

3. The repeal of the excise taxes on 
jewelry, candy, telegrams, telephone 
messages, special classes of business, 
etc., which would mean a cut of be- 
tween $75,000,000 and $100,000,000. 

Senator Smoot would also provide for 
a reduction in the surtax from the pres- 
ent maximum of 50 per cent to 331/35 


per cent, but in his opinion this would 
not involve a cut in revenues but, on 
the contrary, would substantially in- 
crease the receipts, as it would induce 
many men with large incomes to trans- 
fer their investments from tax exempt 
Federal, State and municipal securities 
to the preferred stocks and bonds ot 
sound industrials and railroads. 


Too Soon to Frame Program 


But Senator Smoot does not believe 
that Congress will be in a position for 
several months to come to take up for 
serious consideration the question of 
tax revision. If a Soldiers’ Bonus bill 
is to be passed, ‘the enactment of such 
a measure will be an assured fact by 
early spring, and it goes without saying 
that no revenue cuts will then be 
justified. If the bonus bill is aban- 
doned, however, Congress will have 
plenty of time to put through a con- 
servative revenue reduction scheme, 
even if the work is not undertaken 
before April 1. 

Senator Smoot’s personal views with 
respect to tax reduction are of unusual 
interest to the business men of the 
country. In a recent authorized inter- 
view he says: 

“My position with reference to tax 
revision is easily stated. I would be 
delighted to %ee the revenue laws 
amended if it were practicable to do 
so at this time. 

“There are dozens of imperfections 
in the wording of the law which ought 
to be corrected. I would favor also 
reasonable reductions in income taxes 
and the abolition of certain excise taxes 
such as those on jewelry, candy, tele- 
grams, and special classes of business. 


Politics from End to End 


“We must remember, however, that 
we are now on the eve of a presidential 
and congressional campaign and that, 
if we open up the tax question, there 
will be politics in it from end to end. 
The House might pass a bill making 
certain changes in the law that would 
appeal to conservative business men 
everywhere, but the radicals in the 
Senate might be able to cause the 
House provisions to be stricken out 
and a substitute measure enacted, pos- 
sibly reviving the obnoxious excess 
profits tax. 


(Continued on page 86) 
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“Normal Prosperity Ahead.” Says Oliver Bros. 


—But Continued Caution Advised 


ness conservatism today is psy- 


chological, and that in spite of 


certain unfavorable factors industrial 
and economic conditions are essentially 
sound, Oliver Bros., Inc., purchasing 
agents, New York City, in their recent 
review of conditions forecast “a nor- 
mal period of prosperity” for American 
business. The review in part follows: 


66 NAARKET information today is 
extremely unbalanced, and we 
find the economists of the country 
divided into two camps, the camp whose 
battle cry is optimism, and the opposing 
faction, who prefer to be called the 
conservatives, rather than pessimists. 
Each side seems to have very con- 
vincing arguments, and each requires 
considerable analysis to form a sane 
conclusion on the situation that prevails 
today and prospective conditions. 


Good Conditions at First of Year 


“Domestic conditions at the begin- 
ning of the year were very favorable, 
caused primarily by the fact that stocks 
in general throughout the country were 
practically wiped out after the major 
coal strike of 1922, and caused also by 
the fact that there was a tremendous 
back-log of demand left from the war 
years. Buyers concentrated on filling 
depleted stocks, and the building pro- 
gram continued until the peak of the 
movement was reached, probably in 
March of 1923; meanwhile, the bucket 
shop scandal broke out on Wall Street, 
followed by a tremendous over-produc- 
tion in the oil industry, concentrated 
particularly in the California fields, and 
these two factors, in conjunction with 
the unfortunate foreign situation, the 
plight of the farmers in the wheat 
belt, and the fear of a resumption of 
the inflated condition prevailing in 
1920, apparently caused the severe 
stock market reaction, which has ex- 
tended over the last several months, 
altered just for a few weeks by a minor 
upward price movement. 

“This condition of the stock market 
probably has been one of the chief con- 
tributing factors to produce a wave of 
caution, which has extended to almost 
every branch of trade. This feeling of 
conservatism would seem to be purely 
psychological, caused by the remem- 
brance of conditions in 1920, and the 
fear of a resumption of such conditions, 
and caused further by tremendously 
high building costs, one of the chief 
factors being the high cost of labor, 
and indirectly, by a condition of the 
stock market, as practically all business 
economists unite in stating that a 
period of depression in the stock 
market is always followed within a 
few months by just as severe a depres- 
sion in the commodity markets. Be 
that as it may, it is undoubtedly true 
that the country is thinking conserva- 
tively today, which is having, and 
probably will have during the next 
few months; quite a depressing ef- 
fect on business. 

“It would seem, however, that busi- 
ness is only depressing to the extent 


| Dee the belief that busi- 


that new orders are very small, but 
actual production today is holding up 
very favorably. The actual movement 


of commodities is practically on @ level 
with the world’s record, as illustrated 
by the fact that for four continuous 
months the weekly car movement has 
been over the 1 million mark. Manu- 
facturers apparently are working 
heavily on old orders, but necessarily, 
with the new orders dropping off, this 


is a condition that cannot continue 
indefinitely. 

“Meanwhile, 1924 is a_ presidential 
year with its attendant business un- 
certainties, and there is also a fear 
in certain business circles that the Con- 
gress which will convene the first week 
of December will, to a certain extent, 
be controlled by the so-called “radical 
element” with possible legislation of a 
drastic character. This thought prob- 
ably was one of the contributing causes 
to the concession in the stock market. 
We might add further in connection 
with the depressing. state of affairs 
on Wall Street, that it will undoubtedly 
have some direct effect on business 
because of the inability to float suc- 
cessfully securities to raise funds to 
finance not only new enterprise, but 
expansion of old enterprise, which 
might have a very direct effect on rail- 
road purchases, for instance. 

“The wheat farmer is in a bad wav, 
and the live stock producer is not much 
better off, and it is argued that we 
cannot have successful prosperity for 
any great period with certain portions 
of the country so handicapped. 

“Referring further to the agricultural 
situation, while it is very true that 
conditions in the wheat belt, and the 
live stock market are somewhat un- 
fortunate, still we must consider that 
the cotton belt is blessed with high 
prices, and a condition of great activity, 
even though the crops of the last two 
years were subnormal. We must con- 
sider also that not only has the corn 
crop reached the three billion bushe! 
mark for only the sixth time on record, 
but that prices are very favorable com- 
pared not only with other years, but in 
comparison with the average prices of 
all commodities. 


The Money Situation 


“We, personally, cannot conceive of a 
very extended period of depression with 
the money situation so remarkably easy 
today. With one or two exceptions, 
every period of rea] depression in the 
country’s history was brought about 
primarily by the credit stringency, and 
the inability to finance new enterprise. 
The so-called depression prevailing to- 
day is one of psychology, caused by the 
effect on the human mind of various un- 
favorable factors, rather than the fact 
that the money was not available for 
new enterprise. The Federal Reserve 
todav. however, is nearly 100 per cent 
reserves more than is required by law. 
The early spring boom was financed 
primarily without resorting to borrow- 
ings from the Federal Reserve System, 
and the reserves today are very near 
to being at the highest point on record; 


and the Federal Reserve Rediscount 
Rate of 4% per cent is very near the 
low point on record. 


“If human psychology forced the 


} ’ 
market depression, we believe that the 
same psychology can take us out of 
that depression, and the normal 
American is_ so constituted that he 
is more or less optimistic on most 
circumstances; even more, he is su 
constituted that when money is avail- 


able only for short periods can he re- 
sist the temptation to spend that 


money. 

“Tt will probably be some months 
before the reparations question is 
finally decided; and while the settle- 
ment of this proposition might have no 
very beneficial: effect on this country 
as far as imperts and exports are con- 
cerned, because Germany and other 
Kuropean countries must concentrate 
on re-establishing their credit by ex- 
ports from their own countries rather 
than continue to weaken their credit by 
an excess of imports into their coun- 
tries, necessitating the continuous out- 
flow of gold, still the settlement of 
these various canker sores in Europe 
should so re-establish the confidence in 
the general situation that the world- 
wide ultimate effect should be remark- 
ably beneficial. 


The Building Boom 


“In connection with the building 
boom, while it has undoubtedly reached 
its peak, that situation does not neces- 
sarily mean that building activities wil! 
entirely stop, because we have by no 
means caught up with the housing 
shortage or the office building short- 
age, etc.; but it only means that 
it will not require such a concentration 
on building as has prevailed during the 
last couple of years; and that building 
construction next year, while probably 
not abnormal, should not, on the other 
hand, be subnormal. 

“To sum up the condition as we see 
it, there are various circumstances that 
have caused the psychological wave of 
conservatism. But we believe that the 
strongest market factor is the credit 
situation which is remarkably good. 
We believe that this feeling of con- 
servatism will probably carry the mar- 
ket downward during the next few 
months; but it cannot remain low or 
inactive a very long period when the 
credit situation is considered. On the 
other hand, neither do we believe that 
we will reach, for a long time to come, 
any such period of activity as prevailed 
during last spring, as that undoubtedly 
was an accumulation of the back-log 
of business. Today the productive ca- 
pacity of the United States is consid- 
erably in excess of the consumptive 
capacity, and it should be some years 
before the country develops to the ex- 
tent that it can consume as much on 
an average as we are able to produce 
today. With a strong credit situation, 
we should in the long run enjoy a nor- 
mal period of prosperity, making it 
necessary, however, to purchase very 
conservatively, and only for immediate 
needs. 
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Spring Orders Being Booked— 
Holiday Goods Moving Well 


ARLY estimates from most of the major jobbing centers indicate that sales during 
the month of October were in the neighborhood of 10 per cent better than dur- 


ing the corresponding period of last year. 


were reported for the week. 


Deliveries from manufacturers to jobbers are reported to be improving. Collections 
are fair and jobbers’ stocks are said to be well balanced. Retail stocks are light, and a 


marked caution to avoid over-buying is noticeable. 


Few price changes of any moment 


Some jobbers are already taking orders for early spring shipments. Holiday buying on 
the part of the retail trade is conservative but healthy. Larger orders are expected dur- 
ing November. Some jobbers are urging early attention to holiday requirements to 
avoid the possibility of temporary shortages. 


A general belief prevails in many quarters that few price changes of any importance 


are likely for the balance of the year. The credit situation is regarded as essentially 
sound, and normal business activities are expected to continue, in the opinion of market 


observers, for some time. 


NEW YORK.—No price changes of 
importance were reported by local job- 
bers with the exception of a 1-cent de- 
cline of manila rope. Current sales 
are brisk, prices firm, deliveries im- 
proved and collections somewhat better. 


CHICAGO.—Quantity orders of bolts 
and nuts are said to bring some slight 
price concessions. Turpentine declined 
3 cents per gal. Manila rope was re- 
duced 1 cent per Ib. Sisal rope remains 
unchanged. Coil chain was reduced 1 
cent per lb. Galvanized tubs showed 
slight reductions following the reduc- 
tion of pails last week. Changes were 
relatively unimportant this week. There 
is the usual yearly talk on screen wire 
cloth and poultry netting prices, but no 
change has been announced. 


BOSTON.—It has been a rather col- 
orless week in so far as price changes 
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Price Changes from Jobbing Centers 


are concerned. Some jobbers are of 
the opinion that November may see 
some important revisions, but admit 
they have no definite word from manu- 
facturers to substantiate this belief. 
The most important changes noted here 
since last reports are the following: 
Wire brushes up 10 per cent; felloe 
plates up 2 cents per lb.; contractors’ 
picks down about 10 per cent, while 
steel wool is 5 cents to 10 cents a pack- 
age cheaper. 


PITTSBURGH.—Jobbers and retail- 
ers are buying goods with caution in 
anticipation that prices may be lower 
between now and the first of the year. 
A leading maker has made slight reduc- 
tions in prices on certain grades of 
chain. Bolts, nuts and rivets continue 
to be shaded. One or two makers of 
copper products are reported to have 
made slight reductions in prices, due to 


the very low prices ruling on copper, 
which is now lower than for several 
years. Black sheets continue to be 
shaded by a few mills to the extent of 
about $2 per‘ton. General tendency of 
prices is toward lower values. 


CLEVELAND. — Manila rope was 
shaded % cent this past week. The 
rope market appears uncertain. Sisal 
has remained the same. This makes 
first grade manila rope 16% cents from 
mill and 17 cents from stock. There 
are no other price changes in the Cleve- 
land market. 


TWIN CITIES.—Market conditions 
in general continue quiet and very few 
price changes are being made. There 
has been a further reduction in price 
on manila rope, so that it is now quoted 
at 17% cents. Sisal rope has advanced 
from 15% cents to 16% cents per | 
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October Sales 10% Ahead of Last Year in N. Y. 
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—Deliveries to Jobbers Improving 


ket during October were estimated by jobbers to 

have been approximately 10 to 15 per cent larger 
m volume than corresponding sales for the same period 
of last year. Current orders are small but frequent. 
No large holiday buying has yet started, but it is ex- 
pected to materialize within the next two weeks. 

Some of the local jobbers are advising their customers 
to place their orders early for spring shipments of screen 
wire. It is said in some quarters that the price is now 
about as low as it will go. 

Deliveries are better. Nails, especially, are easier to 
get now than they have been for some time. Jobbers’ 
stocks are well balanced on most items, with the possible 
exception of such things as saws, special tools and 
articles mentioned from time to time during the past few 
weeks. 

Retail stocks are light for the most part, and buying 
is being done on a conservative basis. Writing on this 
phase of the situation as it related to general business, 
C. F. Hughes, in the New York World, made the follow- 
ing comments: “Forward business continues to be re- 


| | ARDWARE sales in the New York wholesale mar- 


AXES.—Pick-up interest strong; short- 
ages in some numbers; prices firm. 


Jcbbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 


GALVANIZED PAILS. 
sistent for small lots; prices firm. Ib.; 
), 


stricted and the country as a whole is probably on more 
of a hand-to-mouth demand than ever in its history. 
Some business heads appear to be of the opinion that a 
little curtailment will act to stimulate the demand as 
shortages are found. They also hold that when a scarcity 
is apparent, buyers who now refuse to purchase at 
present prices will be eager to pay these prices and more 
to get supplies. The present mood of consumers toward 
paying advances does not admit this theory. When plant 
stoppages become frequent, the public will be looking for 
lower instead of higher prices. 

“The trend in wholesale prices during September re- 
flected a movement to mark up values in accord with 
higher costs. All the index numbers advanced and, what 
was received with greatest satisfaction, agricultural 
products moved nearer their usual parity with other com- 
modity values, reducing a rather grave inequality. More 
recently, however, the various markets have tended down- 
ward again, with declines outnumbering advances thus 
apparently moving forward the time when the question 
of high costs will have to be answered, either by prompt 
reductions or by curtailment.” 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Pure Manila rope, 19c. base per 
; hardware grade, 17%c. base per 


Demand con- 





Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Handled axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $19.25 Galvanized pails, 8-qt., 19c. each; SIDEWALK SCRAPERS.—Slight in- 
per doz.; 3% to 38% Ib., $19.2 5 per 10-qt., 22c. each; 12-qt., 24c. each; i ‘ ; 
doz.; 3% to 4% 1b., $19.75 per doz.; 14-qt., 27c. each; 16-qt., 32c. each. terest at present; stocks ample. 
4 to 5 lb., $20.25 per doz.; 4% to 5% Heavy galvanized pails, 12-qt., 35c. Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
lb., $20.75 per doz.; 5% Ib. only, each; 14-qt., 40c. each; 16-qt., 46c. Sisowaikk cevanere Solr will 4 x 
22.75 per doz. each. 7. $4 per doz. Scraper with shank 
House axes, 2% Ib., 19 in. handles, Galvanized tubs, No. 1, 69c. each; Be 7 $6 25 per yg with 
$14.25 per doz. No. 2, 78c. each; No. 3, 91c. each. soc ket, 6 x 7, $8.75 per doz. i 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—Prices firm; de- 
mands consistent. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Common carriage bolts, small, 30 to Victor traps, 
30-10 per cent; large, 30 to 30-10 per $1.65 per doz. ; 
cent. per doz. No. 

Machine bolts, small, 40 to 40-10 per doz. t 
per cent; large, 40 to 40-10 per cent. per doz. with 


Lag screws, 40 to 40-10 per, cent. without chains. 


GAME TRAPS.—Slight falling off of 
buying noted; prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
size 
without chain, 
1, $2 with chain; $1.59 
without chain. Size 14, $3.05 
chain; 
Size 3, $6.71 per doz. 


Snow pushers, 31 x 12, $2.75 each. 


SNOW SHOVELS.—Stocks are good. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Snow shovels, steel, 2 rivets, long 
handle, $4.75 per doz. 

Jobbers say this price is below fac- 
tory costs today and will last only a 
short time. An advance is expected. 

Galvanized snow shovels, 21% x 16, 


0, with chain, 
$1.28 


$2.32 per doz. 


Stove bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent, with chains. D handle, $13 per doz. 
both flat and round bend. ” . Oneida jump traps, size 96 P cad Toy snow shovels, $2.30 per doz. 
Sink bolts, 70-10 to 75 per cent. doz. with chains; $1.71 per doz. with- ’ Sa . : 
Tire bolts, 45 to 50 lg Moy out chains. Size 1, $2.38 per doz. with SCREWS. -Shortages continue In some 
Step bolts, 40-5 per cent. chains; $1.89 per doz. ig a. numbers, with prices varying in differ- 
Serew anchors, 75-10 per cent. Size 114, $3.48 per doz. with chains; * . 
Lag screw shields, 80-15-5 per cent. $2.81 per doz, without chains. Size 2, ent sections of the city. ee ae 
Machine bolt shields, 65-10-5 per $5.37 per doz. with chains. Size 3, Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
cent. $7.26 per doz. with chains. eam, — steel machine screws, 
P % per cent. 
BUCK SAWS.—Demands good; prices ICE SKATES. —Advance orders good; Round head steel machine screws, 


firm; stock fair. prices firm. 


66% per cent. 
Flat head brass machine screws, 60 












Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Buck saw and frame, double brace, 
$9 per doz. Buck saw, double brace, 
varnished frame, polished blade, 30- 
regular teeth, $13 per doz. Similar 
saw, with round breast blued blade, 
= thin back, 4% points, $13 per 
doz. 

Saw bucks, heavy, $8.50 per doz. 

One-man saws, 80c. per ft.; two- 
man saws, 66c. per ft.; crosscut saws, 
55c. per ft. 

Wood split wedges, 10%c. per Ib. 


CIDER MILLS AND PRESSES.—De- 
mand in excess of supply. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Cider mills, 8%-in. tub, $5.90 each; 
13-in. tub, $12 each; 18-in. tub, $15 
each. 

Berry crushers, aluminum, teeth, 
wood box, $6 each. 

Fruit presses, 2-qt., $2.98 each; 
4-qt., $4.95 each; 6-qt., $5.75 each; 
12-qt., $7.50 each. 

FURNACE SCOOPS.—Business fair; 


prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.0.b. New York: 
Furnace scoops, hollow back, steel 


D handle, 49c. each. Long handle, 
52c. each. Hollow back, wood D 
handle, 63c. each. All less 5 per cent 


for bundle lots. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 
Ice skates (Union Hardware)—No. 
1624, 80c.; No. No. 
172414, 


$2.94; No. 5%, 88c.: No. 7, 
$2.50: No. OX3, $2.38; Donoghue, $5; 
Ext. Bob, plain, 53c.; 

eled, 63c.3 No. 52, 88c.; 
No. 5624, $1.06; No. 562416, $1. 36; 


5 724%, $1. 68; No. 5824, $2.15; No 
592414, $3.19; No. 524%L, $1.45; No. 
424144L, $1.80; No. 724L, $ .388; No. 
924144L, $3.50; No. 94, $3.94; No. 96, 
$5.50; No. 07, $1.25; No. 08, $2.25; No. 
08%, $2.93 

Sundries and parts from list 30-5 
per cent. 


NAILS.—Prices firm; demand strong; 
stocks better. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Wire nails, $4.25 to $4.50 base, per 
keg. 

Cut nails, $4.50 base, per keg. 

Wire nails and brads in small lots, 
70 per cent off list. 

Roofing nails, 1 x 12 100 lb., $7.55, 
galvanized; and plain, $5.55. 


ROPE.—Jobbers’ prices show a reduc- 
tion of 1 cent per lb. Demand good. 
Stock ample. 


per cent. 

Round head brass machine screws, 
60 per cent. 

Flat head steel wood screws, bright, 
full packages, 75-20 per cent. 

Galvanized, 60-20 per cent. 

Flat head brass, 7214-20 per cent. 

Round head blued, 7214-20 per cent. 

Round head nickel plated, 62%-20 
per cent. 

Round head brass, 6744-20 per cent. 


WEATHERSTRIP.—Demand excellent; 


prices firm. 


Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 

Weatherstrip, double rubber, 66%- 
5 per cent discount; single rubber, 
6634-5 per cent discount. Felt, 60 
per cent discount. Flexible all rub- 
ber, 60 and 5 per cent discount. 


WIRE CLOTH.—Spring orders are now 
being booked. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. New York: 


Black wire cloth, 12-mesh, $2.3 
per 100 sq. ft. 

Galvanized wire cloth, 12-mesh, 
$2.80 per oo sq. ft.; 14-mesh, $3.30 
per 100 sq. ft. aa 

Copper wire cloth, 14-mesh, $7.50 
per 100 sq. ft. 


Bronze, 14-mesh, $7.75 per 100 sa. 
ft.; bronze, 16-mesh, $8.85 per 100 
sq. 
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Middle West Shows Interest in Futures 
—Buying Tendency Conservative 


(Chicago office of HARDWARE AGE) 

‘OME folks have begun to cry “wolf” in this section 

and it is hard to determine whether or not there are 
The wholesale hardware 
trade is mighty good but a little more quiet these last two 
weeks than previously. At the present time, the retailer 
seems to be concerned chiefly with holiday stocks. Express 
and parcel post orders are increasing daily. 


any good grounds for it. 


are reported as satisfactory. 


Wholesalers in this section seem to be optimistic over 
While their stock orders are not of the 
large speculative nature, yet they are sufficient to warrant 
complete assortments for a large demand. 

Very few price changes are being announced. 
lines were reported in this territory within the week, but 
nothing to indicate a general reduction all through the 
The steel mills could handle more business than 
they have booked, but it is reported they are reluctant 


next year’s trade. 


lines. 


ALARM CLOCKS.—Distributors’ stocks 
still broken; factories several months 
behind in deliveries. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: America, $11.40 in doz. 
lots; $11.04 in case lots; Blue Bird, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Black Bird, $18.96 in doz. lots, $18.36 
in case lots; Bunkie, $20.88 in doz. 
lots, $20.16 in case lots; Lookout, 
$13.20 in doz. lots, $12.84 in case lots; 
Sleepmeter, $15.12 in doz. lots, $14.64 
in case lots. 

AMMUNITION AND FIREARMS.— 
Current demand for firearms and am- 
munition brisk; factory shipments on 


guns slow. 


AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES.—Fall 
weather has started an excellent de- 
mand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Spark Plugs.—Splitdorf, 50c. each; 
Regular, 58c, each; Champion X, 45c. 
each; lots of 100, 41c. each; Cham- 
pion Blue Box line, 53c. each; A. C. 
Titan, 58c. each; lots of 100, 56c. each; 
A. C. Special Ford, 44c. each. 

Spot Lights.—Anderson, No. 3280, 
$6.50 each; Stewart, $5.57 each. 

Horns.—E. A. Electric (Ford), $4 
each, 

Jacks.—Reliable Jacks, No. 46, $2.50 
each; in lots of 10, $2.25 each; Sim- 
plex, No. 36, $1.80 each; Ajax, No. 
6. 90c. each; National Standard, No. 
21, $1.20 each. 

<* taal 14%-in. cylinder, $1.55 
each, 

Chains.—Non-skid dozen pair lots, 
33% per cent discount; 50 pair lots, 
40 per cent discount. 

Tires and Tubes.—30 x 3% non- 
skid, Fabric, $8.65 each; cord, $11.60 
each; gray inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.30 
+ red inner tubes, 30 x 3%, $1.80 
each. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-On Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service set, $15.25; No. 202 Heavy 
Duty set, $8; No. 404, Universal 
Socket set, $7; No. 505B Screw Driver 
set, $3.40. All Snap-On Wrenches less 
40 per cent f.o.b. Milwaukee, 


AXES.—Prices unchanged and _ ex- 
pected to remain firm during current 
season; supply more prompt from fac- 
tories; demand increasing as season ad- 
vances. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality single 
bitted unhandled axes, 3 to 4-lb., $14 
doz. base: double bitted, $19 doz. 
base; good quality black unhandled 
axes; same weight, single bitted, $13 





price levels. 
Collections 
gradually. 


A few 


crop in prospect. 


doz. base; single bitted handled axes, 

$15 to $22 per doz., according to qual- 

ity and grade of handle 
BALE TIES.—Due to the shortage of 
small wire, shipments are hard to ob- 
tain and stocks are somewhat broken. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago district: Bale ties, 70 
per cent discount. 

BOLTS AND NUTS.—Demand con- 
tinues good. Manufacturers have made 
no further price adjustments, although 
some distributors have changed their 
discounts to meet local conditions. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Small carriage bolts, 
rolled thread, 50-5 per cent discount; 
small carriage bolts, cut thread, 40- 
10-5 per cent discount; large carriage 
bolts, cut thread, 40-10-5 per cent dis- 
count; small machine bolts, rolled 
thread, 50-10-5 per cent discount; 
small machine bolts, cut thread, 50-5 
per cent discount; large machine 
bolts, cut thread, 50-5 per cent dis- 
count; all stove bolts, 70-10 per cent 
discount; lag screws, 50-10 per cent 
discount. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. — Demand 
continues exceptionally good; factories 
still behind on production. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 3% x 3% steel butts, 
old copper and dull brass finish, in 
case lots, $3.48 per doz. pair; 4 x 4 
steel butts, old copper and dull brass 
finish, in case lots, $4.74 per doz. pr.; 
heavy bevel steel inside sets, case 
lots, $8 doz.; steel bit-keyed front 
door sets, $2 per set; wrought. brass 
bit-keyed front door sets, $4 per set; 
eyvlinder front door sets, $8.50 per set. 

CHAIN.—The demand continues steady, 
especially for the weldless patterns. 
No change in price by the manufac- 
turers, but the local market shows re- 
ductions as follows: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: %-in. proof coil chain, 
$8.75 per 100 Ib.; American coil chain, 
40-10 per cent off list; No. 00 4% elec- 
tric welded cow ties, $2.75 per doz. 

CLIPPERS, HORSE AND SHEEP.— 
Dealers showing a decided interest in 
this line. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Stewart No. 1 clip- 
ping machine, $12.75 list: one-man 
power shearing machine, $21 list; top 
plates No. 90 and No. 360, $1.25 each 
list; bottom plates, No. 999 and No. 
361, $1.75 list. Dealers’ discounts, 


about cutting the price to fill up the order books. 
also been reported that a cut in present prices would 
mean considerable sacrifice when it was necessary to fill 
all old orders at reduced figures. 
likely that certain railroad requirements, which are about 
to be placed, will go far toward maintaining the present 


It has 


Likewise, it seems quite 


Doubtless lower prices are on the way and will be made 
In the meantime wholesalers have not bought 
excessive stocks and hardware retailers have been cau- 
tious about overstocking. 
future orders and salesmen are finding little difficulty in 
getting specifications for spring delivery. 
rural districts has improved considerably with a good corn 


There is a decided interest in 


The feeling in 


This seems to be a period of “watchful waiting” before 
making any extensive plans for next year’s business. 
next few weeks should tell the tale definitely. 


The 


33144 per cent. Stewart electric clip- 
ping machine, pedestal types, $55 
list; shearing machine, $90 list, f.o.b. 
factory Chicago, with 25 per cent dis- 


count to dealers. 

COPPER RIVETS AND BURRS.— 
Present prices low and are attracting 
an unusual volume of business. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago Copper rivets and 
burrs, 40 per cent discount 

CUTLERY.—Pocket, butcher, table and 
kitchen cutlery orders are coming in 
from every direction. Orders for car- 
vers, silverware, clocks and _ holiday 
cutlery are very much in evidence. The 
holiday demand for this class of goods, 
including nut picks and cracks, prom- 
ises to be greater than ever before. 
Merchants who have not placed orders 
for their holiday season’s requirements 
should do so at once. A little later on 
stocks are apt to be badly broken. 
ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISE.— 
Prices unchanged and firm; demand for 
all lines of heating appliances good. 
Dealers beginning to stock electrical 
appliances for Christmas trade. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No 14 rubber covered 
wire, $7.25 per 1000 ft.; 1000 ft. lots, 
$7; No. 18 lamp cord, $45 per 1000 ft.; 
1000-ft. lots, $13.75; %-in, brush brass 
key socket, 20c. each; two-way 
plugs, 60c. each; in lots of 10, 52c. 
each; one-piece attachment plugs, 
13c. each; two-piece attachment 
plugs, 12c. each, 

EYE HAMMERS AND SLEDGES.— 
Prices unchanged, but quantity orders 
would doubtless bring some concessions. 
Volume of demand this season has been 
unusually large. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.ob. Chicago: Striking or black- 
smiths’ sledges 5-lb. and heavier, 
12c. per Ib. 

FIELD FENCE.— Sales improving; 
prices are unchanged; March 1 dating 
being made on lots of 1000 rods or over. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Field fencing, 60% per 
cent discount from lists. 

FILES.—Some leading makers state 
present prices are low, based on pres- 
ent costs. One maker states wages 
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have increased 30 per cent since last 
advance. No change in price anticipated 
now. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: American files, 65-5 
per cent off list; Nicholson files, 50-10 
per cent off list; Disston files, 50-10- 
10 per cent off list: Black Diamond 
files, 50-5 per cent off list. 


FOOD CHOPPERS.— Demand good; 
factories still slow; dealers advised to 
provide for balance of year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Food choppers, Uni- 
versal No. 0, $15 per doz.; No. 1, 
$18.20 per doz.; No. 2, $22.25 per doz.; 
No. 3, $28.35 per doz.; Enterprise, 
No. 6501, $16.65 per doz.: No. 602, 
$20.80 per doz.; No. 703, $27 per doz. 


GALVANIZED AND TINWARE. — 
Local prices softened slightly on gal- 
vanized pails and tubes. 


We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Competition galvan- 
ized-after-made water pails, 8-qt., 
$1.89 doz.; 10-qt., $2.15 doz.; 12-qt., 
$2.35 doz.; 14-qt., $2.65 doz.; galvan- 
ized wash tubs, No. 1, $6.10 doz.; No. 
2, $6.80 doz.; No. 3, $7.90 doz.; 5-gal. 
galvanized oil can, $7.75 to $8.25 doz. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Demand for 
glass very heavy at present; supply not 
over-plentiful; prices steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b, Chicago: Single strength A and 
B, up to 25-in., 85 per cent discount; 
over 2d5-in., 83 per cent discount; 
double strength A, all brackets, 84 
per cent discount. Putty, 100-Ib. 
kits, $3.70; commercial putty, $3.55; 
glaziers’ points, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, one 
doz. packages, 65c. 

HANDLED HAMMERS.—WNo price 
changes expected; sales are keeping 
up very actively; both manufacturers 
and jobbers shipping very promptly. 

We quote from _ jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 11% first quality 
nail hammers, $13.25 per doz.; 12-oz. 
ball pein, $10 per doz.; competitive 
forged nail hammers, $8 per doz.; 
cast steel hammers, $5 per doz. 

HATCHETS.—Shipments being made 
promptly; sales on a liberal basis, and 
until snow flies a continuing active de- 
mand is expected; present prices ex- 
pected to be held firm during 1923. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Size 2, extra quality, 
broad hatchets, $19.40 per doz.; com- 
petitive grade, $15.65 auz.; warranted 
shingling hatchets, No. 2, $15 doz.; 
competitive forged shingling hatch- 
ets, No. 2, $11.10 doz. 

HICKORY HANDLES.—Sales good; 
there continues to be a shortage of bet- 
ter grades; prices firm but unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Chicago: Hickory Handles, No. 
1 hickory axe handles, $4 per doz.: 
No. 2, $3 per doz.; finest selected 
second growth white hickory axe 
handles, $6 per doz.; special white 
second growth hickory, $5 per doz.; 
No. 1 hatchet and hammer handles, 
90c. per doz.; finest growth hickory 
hatchet and hammer handles 31.50 
per doz. 


HINGES.—Prices firm; stocks broken; 
sales being well maintained. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Heavy strap hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.12; 5-in., $1.57; 6- 
in, $1.93; 8-in., $3.21; 10- in. , $4.92 per 
doz. pairs. Bxtra heavy T hinges in 
bundles, 4-in., $1.74; 5-in., $1.85: 6- 
in., $2.31; 8-in., $3.95; 10-in., $5.64 per 
doz. pairs. 

INCUBATORS. — A very satisfactory 
volume of business being booked for 
incubators for future delivery. Future 
sales to date far exceed any previous 
year and greater business than ever is 
expected next year. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
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f.o.b. Chicago: Incubators, 35 per 
cent discount; brooder stoves, 30 per 
cent discount. 


LARD PRESSES AND SAUSAGE 
STUFFERS.—Hogs are low and pork 
products are bringing a good price. 
Farmers, with this in mind, will do 
more butchering and make more lard 
and sausage. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Enterprise, No. 26, 4-.. 
qt., $7,28 each; No. 31, 6-qt., $7.89 
each; No. 35, 8-qt, $8.67 each 


ICE SKATES.—Specifications for fu- 
ture delivery coming in very freely; 
no change in price; manufacturers be- 
hind on deliveries. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Key, clamp, rocker, 
men’s and boys’, bright finish, T76c. 
per pair; key clamp, rocker, men’s 
and boys’ nickel finish, $1.10 per pair; 
key, clamp, rocker, polished steel 
runers, $1.36 per pair; key, clamp, 
hockey, men’s and boys’, $1.38 per 
pair; % key, clamp, rocker, women’s 
and girls’, $1.31 per pair; % key, 
clamp, hockey, women’s and girls’ 
$1.38 per pair; screw on hockey, $1.19 
per pair; men’s ice skate outfits, $4.75 
per pair; women’s ice skate outfits, $5 
per pair. 





Enjoyed Reading It 


“HARDWARE AGE, 
“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 

“We are sorry that the remit- 
tance to you covering our sub- 
scription has apparently been 
neglected, but we find this was a 
personal subscription of one of 
our executives who has left the 
organization. 

“We, however, have enjoyed 
reading your magazine and be- 
lieve it will be well worth our 
while to continue, so inclosed you 
will find a check for the current 
and ensuing years. 

“Cordially yours, 

“THE FARRAN-OID COMPANY. 

Akron, Ohio. 











LANTERNS.—Current business good; 
manufacturers booking a greater vol- 
ume of business than heretofore. 


We quote from jobberz’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Dietz D-Lite, $13 doz.; 
with large fount, $14.25 doz.; Little 
Wizard, $8.50 doz.; Blizzard, $13 doz. 


NAILS.—Business continues to im- 
prove; prices exceptionally firm with 
predictions of an advance by some 
makers later; jobbers report good 
stocks on hand. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Comon wire nails, 
$3.80 per keg base. The extra for 
galvanized nails is now $2.25 for 1- 
in. and longer; $2.50 for shorter than 
1-in. 

PAINTS AND OILS.—Turpentine de- 
clined 3 cents per gal. Other items un- 


changed. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Linseed Oil.—Raw, barrel lots, $1.04 
per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1 per gal. 
Linseed Oil. — Boiled, barrel lots, 
$1. ty per gal.; 5-barrel lots, $1.02 per 


ga 
eee -—Barrel lots, $1.20 per 


a 

Denatured Alcohol.— Barrel lots, 
55c. per gal. 

White Lead.—100-lb. kegs, 14c. per 
100 Ib.: 50-lb. kegs, 14%c. per 100 
lb.; 25-Ib. kegs, 14%c. per 100 Ib.; 
12%-lb. kegs, 144%c. per 100 Ib. 

Dry Paste.—In barrels, 6c. per lb. 

Shellac.—(4-lb. goods) white, $3.75 
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per gal.; orange, $3.50 per gal. 

English Venetian Red.—In barrels, 

$3.59 to $6.75 per 100 Ib. 
PREPARED ROOFING.— Prices un- 
changed, but all makers claim the pres- 
ent figures are unprofitably low; de- 
mand continues very active, and will be 
good until winter weather sets in. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Best grade slate sur- 
faced prepared roofing, $1.85 per 
square; best falc surfaced, $2.20 per 
square; medium tale surfaced, $1.50 
per square; light tale surfaced. 9%5c. 
per square; red rosin sheathing, "$72 
per ton. 

PYREX OVEN -WARE.—Current busi- 
ness excellent; dealers getting stocks 
in shape, in anticipation of the usual 
Christmas demand. Teapots which were 
unobtainable last year will be the big 
sellers in the line. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Bread Pans.—No. 212, $7.20 doz.; 
No. 214, $12 doz. 

Casseroles.—Round, No. 167, $12 
doz.; No. 168, $14 doz.; No. 183, $12 
doz.; No. 184, $14 doz. 

Casseroles.—Oval, No. 193, $12 doz.; 
No. 197, $14 doz. 

Nursing Bottles.—Narrow neck, flat 
shape and wide mouth, 4-oz. (nar- 
row neck only), 80c. per doz.; all 
styles, 6-0z., $1.60 per doz.; 8-oz., $2 
per doz.; 10-0z., $2.40 doz. 

Pie Plates.—No, 202, $6 doz.; No. 
203. $7.20 doz.; No. 209, $7.20 doz. 

Tea Pots.—2-cup, $20 doz.; 4-cup, 
$24 doz.; 6-cup, $28 doz. 

Utility Pans.—No, 231, $8 doz.; No. 
232, $14 doz. 


RADIO.—Sets with one or more stage 
of radio frequency are in greatest de- 
mand. Tubes and B batteries are sell- 
ing freely. 

REFRIGERATORS. —Next season’s 
orders coming in freely. Present out- 
look would indicate that many of the 
factories will be sold up by Jan. 1. 


ROLLER SKATES.—Fall demand ex- 
ceptionally heavy; a very satisfactory 
volume of business being placed for 
spring delivery. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Union boys’ skates, 
$1.55 pair; girls’, $1.65 pair. 

ROPE.—Orders have started to come 
in for early 1924. Current sales mod- 
erate in volume. The past week has 
brought a further decline of 1 cent per 
pound on manila rope, but no change in 
sisal, 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: First quality manila 
rope, standard brands, 15%c. per Ib.: 
No. 2 manila rope, 144%c, per Ib. base; 
No. 1 sisal rope, highest quality, 
standard brands, 13%c. per lb. base: 
No, 2 sisal rope, standard brands, 
12%4c. per Ib, base. 


SASH CORD.—The market continues 
t» hold firm, both as to demand and 
price. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f. o. b. Chicago: No. 7 standard 
brands, $10.35 per doz. hanks; No. $ 
$12 per doz. hanks, 

SASH PULLEYS.—Only a slight im- 
provement in deliveries from the fac- 
tory noted; demand continues good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Chicago: Common sash pulleys 
60c. doz.; barrels, 54c. doz.; Common 
Sense, 2-in., 60c. doz.; barrels, 54 
doz.; No. 105, 57c. doz.; barrels, 55: 
doz. 

SASH WEIGHTS.— Demand very 
heavy; prices unchanged, with conces- 
sions for carload orders. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: Standard sizes in ton 
lots at $47.50 per ton. 
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SCREEN ‘DOORS.— New prices on 
screen doors and window screens have 
been announced. These are the same 
as prevailed at the close of last season, 
but an advance over the early prices at 
which most of the orders were taken 
last year. Orders for future shipments 
are coming in freely. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Screen Doors.—No. 266, 2-8 x 6-8, 
$23.15 doz.; No. 296, 2-8 x 6-8, $28.20 
doz.; No. 311, 2-8 x 6-8, $33.20 doz.; 
No. 515 G, 2-8 x 6-8, $40 doz. 

Window Screens.—No. 1833, $5.30 
doz.; No. 2433, $6.50 doz. 


SCREWS.—Stocks ample to meet all 
requirements; steady demand and large 
sale of new sizes for electrical work. 


We uote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Flat head bright 
screws, 80 per cent new list; round 


head blued, 78 per cent new list; flat 
head brass, 76 per cent new list; 
round head brass, 74 per cent new 
list; japanned, 74 per cent new list. 
SOLDER AND BABBITT METAL.— 
Prices unchanged; strong market in tin 


and lead. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Warranted 50-50 sol- 
der, $27 per 100 Ib.; medium, 45-55 


solder, $26 per 100 lb.; tinners 40-60 
solder $25 per 100 lb.; high speed 
babbitt metal, $20 per 100 lb.; Stand- 
=e No. 4 babbitt metal, $11 per 100 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Prices 
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expected to remain firm during fall; 
demand for 
tremely good 
being made promptly. 


current shipments 
in volume; 


We quote from 
f.o.b. Chicago: 

Stove Pipe.—30-gage, 6-in. nested 
blued pipe, $14 per 100 joints; 28- 
gage, $16 per 100 joints 26-gage, $18 
per 100 joints. 

Elbows.—6-in. blued, corrugated, 
30-gage, $1.45 doz.; 38-gage, $1.60 doz. 


jobbers’ stocks, 


ex- 
shipments 
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We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Triumph No. 0, $1.52 
doz.; No. 1, $1.83 doz.; No. 1%, $2.75 
doz.; No. 2, $3.60 doz.; Triple Clutch, 
115X, $2.75 doz.; No. 215X, $4.88 doz.; 
Victor No. 0, $1.65 doz.; No. 1, $2 


doz.; No. 1%, $3.05 doz.; No. 2, $3.97 
doz.; Oneida Jump No. 1, $2.38 doz.; 
No. 1%, $3.48 doz.; No. 2, $5.37 doz. 


WIRE GOODS.—Now that wire cloth 
and poultry netting prices are an- 
nounced salesmen will be busy with 


Coal Hods. — Galvanized, 17-in. 
$5.40 per doz, 
Stove Boards. — Crystal, 33-in., 


$23.90 per doz. 
STEEL SHEETS.—Local stocks com- 
plete; sales continue remarkably active; 
present prices expected to remain un- 
changed during the balance of 1923. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 28-gage galvanized 
sheets, $6.35 per 100 Ib.: 28-gage 
black sheets, $5.20 per 100 Ib. 


TOYS.—Orders should now be placed 
for toys. Manufacturers at present 
are working to their capacity, and some 
of them are already sold up and cannot 
make any more deliveries this year. 
The dealer ordering now is insured com- 
plete shipments from jobbers’ stocks 
and keen interest is being shown. 
TRAPS.—Dealers’ stocks beginning to 
move now; current business brisk; furs 
high and the demand excellent, which 
means a lot of trapping. 


future orders. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black annealed 
wire, $3.70 per 100 Ilb.; catch weight 
spool galvanized cattle or hog wire, 
$4.60 per 100 lb.; 80-rod spool galva- 


nized hog wire, $3.98 per spool; No. 9 
galvanized plain wire, $4.15 per 100 Ib.; 
polished fence staples, $4.25 per 100 
Ib.; catch weight spools painted barb 
wire, $4.30 per 100 Ib.; 12-mesh black 


wire cloth, $2.10 per 100 sq. ft.; 12- 
mesh galvanized wire cloth, $2.45 per 
100 sq. ft.; 14-mesh bronze wire cloth, 
$6.70 per 100 sq. ft. in 50-ft. rolls; 
galvanized before poultry netting, 
15-10 per cent discount; galvanized 
after poultry netting, 45 per cent dis- 
count. 

WRENCHES —Business excellent; 

prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Chicago: Agricultural wrenches, 
60 per cent off list; Coes wrenches, 
10-19 per cent off; engineers’ 
wrenches, 25 per cent off; knife han- 
dle wrenches, 40-10 per cent off; 
Stillson, 69-10 per cent off; Trimo 


69-715 per cent off 


Weather Conditions Hurt New England Sales 


—Dealers 


’ Christmas Buying Lags 


But as was the case last 





(Boston office of HARDWARE AGE) 


Drought-stricken New England has been treated to 
several inches of rain. For three days it rained so hard 
here that retail sales dropped to a minimum, and accord- 
ing to the very latest reports sent in from country points 
business there has been held up considerably by weather 
conditions. In wholesale circles, however, one notices 
little change in the flow of orders to market and of goods 
from stock. Sales are still running well in excess of those 
for the corresponding period last year. The big bulk of 
orders taken by jobbers are for so-called staple lines of 
hardware. An analysis of orders received the past month 
or so shows that retail dealers are ordering pretty nearly 
the same class of goods week after week. This shows that 
retail stocks of standard goods generally speaking are 
small and that the 1923 turnover will be larger than last 


as staple winter hardware. 
year, and in 1921, the average New England retail dealer 
intends to put off his Christmas shopping as late as pos- 
sible. 

One of the local jobbing houses is conducting in its cut- 
lery department what is known as a New England Specials 
Sale, which will continue to December 25. The idea is to 
specialize in those hardware products made in New Eng- 
land. Inducements are held out to the buyer and so far 
the sale has proved a big success. People in a community 
always take pride in it, and the idea seems to be a good 
one from the angle of the manufacturer, jobber and re- 
tailer. It stimulates interest in home products. Some of 
the retail dealers attending the sale have inquired into the 
details of the plan, presumably with an idea of incorporat- 
ing the scheme as a whole or in part to their holiday 


year’s. Holiday goods are being contracted for as well business. 

BLACKSMITH SUPPLIES.—Bad go- creased, | $7.75; wear, $9.75; CARTS AND WAGONS.—Jobbers re- 
: . ked, . : : 
ing during the past few days has Siou,’ gg A ni gg Ph gy en port some slowing up in the bookings 


brought increased business to the 


countersunk, $10; tips, $9.25; XX and 


for carts and wagons. There is a com- 





blacksmith trade, which in turn is re- 
flected in the heavy hardware market 
here and at other large New England 
distributing points. Springs, axles, 
woodwork and other things have fig- 
ured prominently in repair work done 
by the smithies. 


We quote from Boston 
stocks: 

tp eens makes, 19c. per 
). 


jobbers’ 


Axles.—Square bed, drawn bed and 
one piece, 3 in. and under, 12c. per lb. 

Horseshoes.—American, Boss, Ju- 
niata, Phoenix, United States, Cin- 
cinnati, Standard and Burden, $7.50 
per keg base. No freight allowance 
on store shipments. 

Horseshoes.—Fancy or special, side 
weights, 30c. per pair. Steel shoes, 
XL or XXL, $9.25 per keg; toe 


light driving, $9.25; XXX and feath- 
erweight, $9.25; mule, $8. 
Malleables.— Plain, except stake 
irons, 20c. per lb.; stake irons, 17c.; 
threaded malleables, 30c. to 38c. Dis- 
count, lec. off. 
Nails. — Horseshoe, 


$6.15 per keg; No. 6, $5.65; No. 7, 
$5.45; No. 8, $5.80; Nos. 9, 10 and 11, 
$5.15. Leader, No. 5, $5.80 per keg; 


No. 6, $5.45; No. 7, $5.25; No. 8, $5.10: 
Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $5. Additional 
charge of 1c. a pound is made for lots 
of less than 25 Ib. 

Rasps.—Heller, 70 and 10 per cent 
discount; Superior, etc., 75 per cent 
discount; Stokes, 75 per cent dis- 
count. 

Springs.—Common wagon and car- 
riage springs, 12c. per lb. base. A 
discount of 1c. is allowed the retail 
trade. 

Toe Calks.—Welded, dull, 
box; sharp, $2.50; blunt heel, 
sharp heel, $2.50. 


2.25 per 
$2.50; 


Crown, No. 5, 


fortable backlog of business. 


We quote 
stocks: 

Sherwood Line.—Coaster wagons, 
new type, rubber tire disk wheels, 
No. 28, $8.25, list; No. 32, $9.10; No. 
34, $9.90; No. 38, $11; No. 40, $12.35. 
Discount to trade, 33% per cent. 

Kiddie Karts.—No. 301, 3.50 each; 
No. 302, $4.50; No. 303, $5.50; No. 304, 
$6.50; No. 305, $8.50. Discount, 33% 
per cent. 

Kiddie Speciais.— No. 101, $2.25 
each; No. 102, $3; No. 103, $3.75; No. 


from Boston jobbers’ 


104, $4.50; No. 105, $5. Discount, 
33% per cent. 

Kiddie Pedal Kars.—No. 154, $6 
each; No. 155, $7. Discount, 33% 
per cent. : 

Kiddie Koasters.— No. 705, $13.50, 
list; No. 706, $15. Discount, 33% 
per cent. 

Kiddie Skooters.—No. 805, $6 list. 


Discount, 33% per cent. 
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CHAIN.—Skid chains going big due to 
wet weather; jobbers’ stocks in fairly 
good condition, prompt shipments re- 
ported. Machine chain enjoying a 
slightly better call; proof coil kinds 
dull. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Machine Chains.— Twist lengths, 
fs-in., 15c. per Ib.; %-in., 13c. per 
lb.; ye-in., 12%c. per lb.; long or open 
length link chain, ;-in., 164c. per 
lb.; %4-in., 15c. per Ib.; gy-in., 14c. 
per lb.; fs-in., 12%c. per lb.; %-in., 
lle. per lb. 

Proof Coil Self-Colored Chain.— 
fs-in., $14.65 per 100 Ib.; %4-in., $12.85; 
fo-in., $11.20; %-in., $9.70;  y%-in., 
$9.45; W-in., $9.10; %-in., $9.75; % 

in., $9.40; %%-in., $9.10; 1l-in., $8.80. 

For less than 110 Ib. about 2c. a 
pound additional is charged. 

CLOCKS.—Many of the jobbers are 
sold out for the rest of the year on 
popular lines of clocks, and report their 
chances of getting additional supplies 
as very slim. Manufacturers it is said 
have a tremendous amount of business 
on their books and are straining every 
effort to make deliveries. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Weston Line.—Sleepmeter, $1.30 
each; in dozen lots, $1.26 each; in 
case (forty-eight) lots, $1.22 each. 
Jack-O-Lantern, $1.95 each; in dozen 
lots, $1.90 each; in case lots, $1.84; 
radiolite, $1.95 each; in dozen lots, 
$1.90 each; in case lots, $1.84 each. 
Big Ben, $2.28 each; in dozen lots, 
$2.21 each; in case (twenty-four) 
lots, $2.14 each. 3aby Ben, $2.28 
each; in dozen lots, $2.21 each; in 
case lots, $2.14 each. Bluebird, $1.14 
each; in dozen lots, $1.10 each; in 
case lots, $1.07 each. Blackbird, $1.62 
each; in dozen lots, $1.58 each; in 
case lots, $1.43 each. 

Waterbury Line.—Thrift, in cas¢ 
lots, 96c¢. each; in less than case lots, 
$1.02 each. Relay, in case _ lots, 
$2.14 eac in less than case lots, 
$2.21 to $2.28 each. 

Gilbert Line.—Tornado, in case lots, 
$1.02 each; in dozen lots, $1.05 each; 
in less than dozen lots, $1.15 each. 

CUTLERY.—Sejssors and shears are 
selling more freely, both for immediate 
and for holiday wants. Some of the 
individual orders booked are the largest 
noted since war days. Retail stocks, 
generally speaking are believed to be 
small. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Straight Shears. — Universal line, 
japanned, 6-in., $8 per doz. net; 64%4- 
in, $8.50; 7-in., $9; 7%-in., $9.55; 8- 
in., $10.10; 9-in., $12. Nickel-plated, 
6§-in., $9.15: 6%-in., $9.55; 7-in., 
$10.10; 7%-in., $19.75; 8-in., $11.15; 
9-in., $14. Left hand, 7%-in., $13.80. 

Bent Trimmers. — Japanned, 7-in., 
$9.55: 8-in., $10.75; 9-in., $13.55; 10- 
in., $16.90. 

Barbers’ Shears. — Nickel-plated, 
7%-in., $12 per doz. net; 8-in., $12.80. 

Scissors.—Pocket, 4-in., $8.35 per 
doz. net; 4%-in., $8.65. Embroidery, 
3Y%-in., $7.65: 4-in., $8.35. Ladies’ 











4-in., $8.35; 4%4-in., $8.70; 5-in., $9; 

6-in., $10.35. 
ELECTRICAL GOODS.—As might be 
expected at this season of the year, 
there is a gradual increase in the ac- 
tivity of the electrical goods market. 
Sales in the Boston market appear to 
have been larger than in some other 
sections of New England, due, it is 
believed to the large amount of demon- 
stration work carried on by manufac- 
turer and retail dealer. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
lron.—Demanco, No. 5, $3.50 a doz. 

net: in lots of five, $3.25. Domestic, 

$5 list, in less, 30 per cent discount; 

in lots of six to 23, 30 and 10 per cent 

discount; in lots of 24 and more, 40 

per cent discount. Thermax, $3.30 
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net. Quality line Nos. 902, 905 and 
909, $6.75 list; Nos. 9091 and 9191, 
$7.70, in lots up to five, 25 and 10 per 
cent discount, in lots of six or more, 
35 per cent discount. 

Toasters.—Star, $3.50 net each; in 
lots of 12, $3.35 each; in lots of 25, 
$3.25 each; in gross lots, $3 each. 
Universal line, No. 946, $6.75 list; 
No. 945, $7.50; No. 947 (reversible), 
$8. Discount in lots up to five, $25 
and 10 per cent; in lots of six or 
more, 35 per cent. 

Curling trons.—Improved, $1 each 
net. Universal line, No. 9801, $6.25 
each list; No. 9201, $6.75; No. 98011, 
with comb, $6.75; No. 92011, with 
comb, $7.25; discount in lots up to 
five, 25 and 10 per cent; in lots of 
six or more, 35 per cent. 





Even in the Philippines 


“HARDWARE AGE, 
“New York City. 
“Gentlemen: 

“T am in receipt of your annual 
subscription statement and have 
pleasure sending you inclosed 
money postal order for three 
years’ subscription to HARDWARE 
AGE. At the same time I request 
you to send me a copy of ‘Hard 
and Soft Boiled Salesmanship.’ 

“T must say that I am very 
much satisfied with the service of 
HARDWARE AGE, and I have spe- 
cial reference to the price indica- 
tions of the various articles and 
markets. 

“IT remain, gentlemen, 

“Yours very truly, 
“TH. MEYER, 
“Manila, Philippine Islands.” 











FELLOE PLATES.—Jobbers’ quota- 
tions on steel felloe plates have been 
moved upward 2 cents per lb. to 14 
cents, the advance following one recent- 
ly made by the manufacturers. 
FOOTBALLS.—tThe retail pre-holiday 
trade in footballs has been very good. 
The big selling period will be just be- 
fore Christmas. The retail trade is 
placing orders in anticipation of this 
movement, 
We quote from 3oston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Footballs. — Bovs’ complete with 
bladders, No. 8, $9 per doz.,net; No. 
4, $12: No. 5, $18. 
Bladders.—For No. 3 and 4 foot- 
balls, $3.50 per doz. net; for No. 5, 
$4.50. 


GUNS AND AMMUNITION.—Previ- 
ous to the rain this week, a ban was 
placed on hunting by some of the New 
England governors. That action some- 
what hurt the sale of guns and am- 
munition. The ban has been removed, 
however, and business is expected to 
improve inasmuch as more people than 
ever are getting out into the woods and 


brush this season. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Ammunition. — Loaded _ shells, 
and 1 per cent discount; rim fire car- 
tridges, 25 per cent discount; center 
fire cartridges, 18 per cent discount. 

Drop Shot.—Smaller than B, $2.50 
per bag: B and larger, $2.75 per bag: 
Air Rifle, Boy Scout, shot, $4.65 per 
case. 

Guns.—Stevens’ line, 12 gage, 28 
in., single shot, $9 each net: 16 gage, 
28 in., single shot, $9: 12 gage, 30 in., 
single shot, $11; 12 gage, 28 in., 
double shot, $18.50; 12 gage, 30 in., 
double shot, $20.75; 12 gage, 30 in., 
hammerless, $20.75 to $24.30; Savage 
line, shot, 12 gage, 30 in., $14.75. 


HOUSE TRIMS.—People who waited 


25 
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until the last minute to put on the 
finishing touches to their new homes or 
houses being fixed up, have come into 
the market for house trims with a rush. 
Locks, knobs, inside sets, in fact every- 
thing in this line is wanted and in 4 
hurry. Jobbers’ stocks usually are 
light, and some of the manufacturers 
are a month or more behind on de- 
liveries, consequently some delay is ex- 
perienced by retail dealers in getting 
everything wanted. 

PICKS AND MATTOCKS.—Some job- 
bers have dropped contractors picks 
from 40 to 45 per cent discount. The 
7 lb. picks are $18.50 a dozen list, the 
8 lb., $19.50, and the 9 lb. $21.50. Rail- 
road picks are quoted as heretofore. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Picks. — Railroad, 40 and 10 per 
cent discount; contractors’, 45 per 
cent discount. Grub hoes, 40 and 1 
per cent discount. Mattocks, 40 and 
10 per cent discount. 

PIPELESS FURNACES.—Sales _ of 
pipeless furnaces are fully up to ex- 
pectations say jobbers. Retail dealers 
also are doing a good business and 
maintain that the surface of the pipe- 
less furnace field has just been 
scratched. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Furnaces.—One-pipe style, Zenith, 
No. 100, register 30 x 30 in., japanned, 
$157 each net; oxidized, $158; No. 200, 
35 x 35 in., japanned, $170; oxidized, 
$172; No. 300, 40 x 40 in., japanned, 
$200; oxidized, $203; No. 400, 45 x 45 
in., japanned, $220; oxidized, $224. 

PLAY TOYS.—Additional orders for 
toys have been booked by the retail 
trade, but the holiday buying movement 
is not of large proportions as yet say 
the jobbers. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 

Play Toys.—Tail-O-Wags, No. 420, 
$8.80 per doz. net; No. 430, $13.25; No 
440, $16. Wheelbarrows, No. 615, 
$19.80. Sand wagons, No. 600, $16.50 
Hay wagons, No. 610, $18.20. Foot 
Racers, No. 450, $16.50. Rock-A-Tot, 
No. 475, $45. Seesaw, No. 551, $54. 
Circle, ; No. 510, $81. Motor 

$46.20; No. 580, $69.30. 


ROOFING MATERIAL.—The Bird in- 
terests have made a material advance 
in some numbers of shingles, but 
jobbers have not adjusted their prices 


as yet. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Roofing Paper.—Birds line, Univer- 
sal one-ply, $1.17 per roll; 2-ply. 
$1.50; 3-ply, $1.83. American Ready 
Roofing line, 1-ply, $1.78; 2-ply, $2.17; 
3-ply, $2.56. Granitized, 2-ply, $1.78; 
3-ply, $2.11. 

Shingles.—Neponset, twin, $6.75 per 
square; American, twin, $4.75; Amer- 
ican four, asphalt, $4.75; Proslate, 
individual, $6. 

Wallboard.—Neponset, $35 per 1000 
ft.; American, $28.68. 

Paper.—Bermico sheathing, $85 a 
ton; tarred felt, $61.50. 


SHOVELS.—AIl kinds and makes of 
snow and fire shovels are in good re- 
quest. Deliveries have been fairly 
prompt so far, but jobbers say their 
stocks are getting thin in spots. 

We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 

Snow Shovels.—Long handle steel] 
$5.50 per doz. net; steel D handle, $6 
split wood D handle, $6.50; Massa- 
chusetts long handle, $8.75; Massa 
chusetts D handle, $9. 

Fire Shovels. — Jananned, No. 54, 
72c. per doz.; No. 86, 84c.; No. 8&0 
60c. Galvanized, No. 254, 78c. pel 


SKATES AND OUTFITS.—The slight 
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boom in skate and outfit sales noted 
earlier in the month seems to have 
evaporated. 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ $9; fat frying, 


stocks: WATCHES.—The 


Ice Skates.—Boys’, key toe clamp, 
85c. to $3 per pair; girls’ strap heel, 


mercury, $13.50 
wood back, household 
to 120 deg., $2 to $2 
bath, $4 per doz: 


$15.25 per doz.; 
.75 per doz.; baby 
jd lor hydrometers, 


demand for cheap 
watches exceeds the supply and indica- 
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stances making more or less of a drive 
on them. Municipalities also are buy- 
ing good numbers of these tools. Auto- 
mobile wrenches have little call if 
comparison is made with business two 
and three months back. 


assortment, 60 


key toe clamp, $1.10 to $3 per pair. tion is this condition will exist the é . . 
Roller Skates.— Union Hardware remainder of 1923. at least. We quote from Boston jobbers 
Co, line, gh 70c, to Tee. per pair » al leas stocks: 
net; No. c. to 82c.; No. 10, $1.10 We quote from Boston jobbers’ Knife and Steel Handle.—Coes, 6- 
to $1. 20; Nos. 4, 5 and 6, $1.65 to $1. 90. stocks: *: a" in., $15 a doz.; 8-in., $18: 10-in., $22: 
Skating Outfits.—Boys’ and men’s Watches.—Yankee, new model, $1.27 12-in., $28; 15-in., $38; 18-in., $48; 
sizes 8 to 11, inclusive, $4.25 to $6.50 each net; Eclipse, $1.90; Junior, $2.22; 21-in., $58. i ‘ a 
per outfit. Girls’ and women’s, sizes Midget, $2.22; Ingersoll, radiolite dials, aan ira sme sa 
3 to 8, inclusive, $4.25 to $7 per out- Yankes, sis: Tetives. 52.50. Midioet ag ey Model.—Coes, 28-in., $18 each: 
fit. $2.70; jeweled models, Waterbury, 36-in., $38; 48-in., $84. Discount of 
STEEL WOOL —Jobbers have reduced $3.15 each; gold-filled, $5.70 each: 40 and 10 per cent off list is allowed 
¥ ’ Reliance, $4.40 each; gold-filled, $6.30: on the above wrenches. 
prices on pound packages of steel wool New Haven, Buddy, $1.05 each. Pipe Wrenches.—Stillson, 60 per 
. js , * * . cent discount; Trimo and Walworth, 
about 5 cents, and on household sizes WEATHER STRIP.—Jobbers’ stocks 50 and 10 per cent off list. ; 
about 10 cents. The household size now have been materially reduced, but there Miscellaneous. — Drop forged 


jobs out at 60 cents a package, while apparently is no let-up in the retail 
the pound packages are quoted on a gomand for weather 


basis of 65 cents for the No. 00. We 
THERMOMETERS.—Some excellent lists: 
business in various kinds and makes 


We quote from Boston jobbers’ 
stocks: 
Thermometers. — Standard, heavy 


quote from Boston jobbers’ 


No. 60, full bundles, 
e ‘ 5 per cent discount, 
of thermometers is being booked. 60, 10 and 10 per cent discount. 


WRENCHES.—Pipe 
going very well, 


broken bundles, 


wrenches, 62% per cent discount; 
Westcott, 25 per cent discount; agri- 


strip. cultural wrenches, 50 and 10 per cent 


off list. 

We quote f.o.b. factory: 

Snap-on Wrenches.—No. 101, Mas- 
ter Service Set, $15.25; No. 202, Heavy 
Duty Set, $8; No. 404, Universal 
Socket Set, $7: No. 505B, Screw 
wrenches are Driver Set, $3.40. All Snap-on 

Wrenches less 40 per cent f.o.b. Mil- 


60, 10, 10 and 


jobbers in some in- waukee. 


Steel More Active—Building Booming 
—But Har aia Buyers Cautious 


(Pittsburgh office of HARDWARE AGE) 
‘| \ HE two encouraging features of the steel market 
are first, the increased demand for materials from 
the automotive industry, and second, the demand 
for steel products of various kinds now coming to this 
country from Japan, these orders always carrying a 
request for prompt shipments. There is also some en- 
couragement to be found in the active way that the rail- 
roads are placing orders for rails, cars and locomotives. 
The above noted developments in the market for the 
first increase in a long time in actual bookings by the 
mills, as so far this month, leading mills say their orders 
are at least 10 per cent heavier than in the same time 
in September, and the outlook is that this increase in 
new buying will be sustained in November and December, 
due to the fact that the railroads have lately placed heavy 
orders for track equipment, and the steel mills and car 
and locomotive shops will soon start rolling on these orders, 
Probably before this issue of HARDWARE AGE has 
reached its readers, the Pennsylvania Railroad will have 
placed its orders for 200,000 tons of rails, or more. The 
order will be divided between the six companies that roll 
rails, and will be for delivery starting next spring. In 
the past week new orders were placed for close to 50,000 
tons of rails, and a good deal more business is pending. 
Japan has been a heavy buyer of light rails to be used 
in rebuilding railway lines that were destroyed by the 
earthquake. That country has just bought about 15,000 
tons of 40-lb. rails, also between 12,000 and 15,000 tons 
of black sheets, about 5000 tons of small pipe for water 
lines and other purposes, and is now in the market for 
about 25,000 tons more of black sheets to be used for 
rebuilding purposes. 
At present the Steel Corporation is operating its plants 
close to 85 per cent, some mills running at a higher rate, 
while the independent mills are doing better than 70 per 


AXES.—Fall demand is fair and prices 
are holding steady. Jobbers report 


that deliveries are better, indicating seeeee arabe 
« 2a, 4 io 


that makers are catching up on back $14.50 per doz.;: 
orders dled, $21 per doz.; 
iu doz. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, as follows: 
First grade, single bitted axes, 


handled, $19 per 
per doz.; double bitted axes, handled, 


$24 per doz.; unhandled, $20 per doz.; 
doz.; unhandled, 


double bitted, Ban- as consumers are not assured that 
unhandled, $18 per 


cent, though the general average may be less. The mills 
are cleaning up their old orders as fast as they can, as 
there are signs of cancellations coming in the near future. 

The tendency of prices on pig iron, steel billets and 
finished steel products, is steadily downward. In the 
past week pig iron again declined from 50c. to $1 per 
ton, and the whole pig iron market in all centers is weak. 
More blast furnaces have been put out on account of 
dull demand, and output of pig iron this month will show 
a falling off over last month. Prices on finished steel 
products are holding up quite well in view of the light 
demand, but there are signs that prices may give way 
to some extent just as soon as steel producers get hard 
up for orders. 

Conditions in the local hardware trade are not as en- 
couraging, two local jobbers reporting that their trade 
is showing some falling off and, in addition, collections 
have tightened up very perceptibly, credits being now 
scanned more closely. With the trend of prices on the 
heavier steel products decidedly downward, local hard- 
ware jobbers feel it is wise to buy goods only as needed 
for their trade or to provide normal stocks. It is the 
impression here that between now and the first of the 
new year there will be moderate recessions on some lines 
of goods, especially on those lines that jobbers feel have 
been unduly high. 

It is still the belief here that the holiday trade will 
be good and will be larger than last year. Buyers of 
holiday goods are in position to buy what they want, as 
there never has been a time when labor was so well 
employed, and at such high wages as it is getting, and 
has been getting for many months. The excessively high 
costs of labor and material have disturbed building oper- 
ations in Pittsburgh very little. At present more new 
building construction is under way here than at any 
time in the history of the city. 
unhandled, $15 to meet current needs. Specification: 
against contracts are coming in at a 
single  bitted, fair rate, but there is no buying ahead 


present prices are going to hold firm; 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—New demand re- in fact, they are being shaded in some 
mains quiet, buyers placing orders only cases on anything like desirable orders 
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Prices on rivets are also being shaded 
more or less, and demand is quiet both 
for structural and boiler rivets. Makers 
are able to ship out promptly on the 
limited number of orders being placed. 
Discounts on nuts and bolts now in ef- 
fect to the large trade, and prices on 
rivets in large lots are now as follows: 


Bolts and Nuts.— Machine bolts, 
small, rolled threads, 60, 10 and 10 
per cent off list. yr bolts, small, 
cut threads, 60 and 5 per cent off list. 
Machine bolts, larger and longer, 60 
and 10 per cent off list. Carriage 
bolts, % x 6 in.; smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 60 and 10 per cent off 
list; cut threads, 50, 10 and 5 per cent 
off list; larger and longer, | per cent 
off list. Lag bolts, 65 and 5 per cent 
off list; plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
heads, 50 and 10 per cent off list; 
other style heads, 20 per cent extra. 
Machine bolts, C-D.C. and t. nuts, % 
x 4 in., 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list; 
larger and longer sizes, 45, 10 and 5 
per cent off list. Hot pressed square 
or hex. nuts, blank, 3.50c. off list. 
Hot pressed nuts, ‘tapped, 3.25c. off 
list. C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, 
blank, 3.75c. off list. C.p.c. and t. 
square or hex. nuts, tapped, 3.75c. 
off list. Semi-finished hex. nuts: 
ys-in. and smaller, U. S. S., 80 per 
cent off list; %-in. and larger, U. 
S. S., 75 per cent off list; small sizes, 
S. A. E., 80 and 5 per ce nt_ off list; 


S. A. E., %-in. and larger, 75 and 5 
per cent off list. Stove belts in pack- 
ages, 75, 10 and 5 per ce nt off list. 


Stove bolts in bulk, 75, 10, 5 and 2% 
per cent off list. Tire bolts, 60 and 
10 per cent off list. Bolt ends with 
hot pressed nuts, 60 and 5 per cent 
off list. Turnbuckles, with ends, %- 


in. and smaller, 55 and 5 to 50 per 
cent off list. Turnbuckles, without 
ends, Y-in. and smaller, 70 and 10 to 


65 and 5 per cent off list. Washers, 
5e. to 5.25c. off list. 

Cap and Set Screws.—Milled square 
and hex. head cap screws, 65 and 10 
per cent off list. Milled set screws, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Upset cap 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Upset set 
screws, 75 per cent off list. Milled 
studs, 60 per cent off list. 

Rivets.—Large structural and_ ship 
rivets, base, per 100 lIb., $3 to $3.10. 
Large boiler rivets, base 100 lb., $3.10 
to $3.20. Small rivets, 65 and 10 to 65 
and 5 off list. G. P. lag bolts, %%-in. 
and smaller, rolled thread, 65 and 10 
per cent off list. Eagle carriage bolts, 
65 and 10 per cent off list. Eagle 
tire bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list. 
Champion tire bolts, 60 and 10 per 
cent off list. 


CHAIN.—The United States Chain & 
Forging Co., Pittsburgh, has issued 
price list No. 19, and discount sheet 
No. 13-H, showing slight reductions in 
prices on certain grades of chain. An 
extra discount of 10 per cent is now 
allowed by the company on twist link 
truck chain, machine chain, twist link, 
machine chain, straight link, coil chain 
twist link, coil chain, straight link, well 
chain, cow ties, Ohio pattern, cow ties, 
closed pattern, halter chains. On slip 
and grab hooks and cold shuts, the dis- 
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count has been increased from 331/38 
to 50 per cent off list. Prices on these 
two items and also on truck chain in 
large lots are now as follows: 

Cold Shuts—Self-colored, list prices 
od 100 pieces. Discount 50 per cent. 

Either No. 1, plain, or No. 2, with 
shoulder. ¥%4-in., $4.25; fe-in., $4.50; 
%-in., $5; ye-in., agg a in., $7.25; 
ys-in., $8.70; 5, - in., 2.10; %-in., 
$24.30; Y%-in., $44; i — $64, list. 

Slip and Grab Hooks—Drop forged, 
self-colored. List prices per 10 
hooks. Discount, 50 per cent: %-in., 
$9. 70; Ys-in., $12.50.  %-in., $17.60; 
ye-in., $23; Y%-in., $31.30; %-in., $59; 
%-in., $90. 

Truck Chain—Twist link, bright 
finish, packed in bulk. List prices 
per 100 feet. Discount, 50, 10 and 10 
per cent. Nos. 12/0, $46; 11/0, $42; 
10/0, $38; 9/0, $34: 8/0, $32; 7/0, $30; 
a ‘S08. 5/0, $22.50. F.o.b. York, Pa., 
asis 

Terms: Thirty days net, or 2 per 
cent for cash in ten days from date 
of invoice. Shipments weighing less 
than 300 Ib. are f.o.b. factory, not 
subject to freight equalization or al- 
lowance. 

To the retail trade the usual ad- 
vances are charged over the above 
prices. 


COPPER PRODUCTS.—Prices on cop- 
per have reached the lowest point 
touched in some years, with the result 
that prices on copper products are only 
fairly strong, and on some lines are 
slightly lower. Demand is holding up 
fairly well. Prices being quoted by the 
makers of copper goods, but which 
might be shaded on good orders, are 
about as follows: 


We now quote: Copper conductor 
pipe, in lots of 500 ft. and over, 40, 
10, 10 and 2% per cent off list; 200 to 
500 ft., 40, 10 and 5 per cent off 
list; 100 to’ 200 ft., 40, 10, 5 and 2% 
per cent off list; copper elbows, 30 
per cent off list; ferrules, 37%c. base; 
copper nails, 25c. per lb.; copper rods, 
24c. base; copper bottoms, 30%c. base. 


IRON AND STEEL BARS.—There is 
no betterment in the demand for either 
iron or steel bars, buyers placing only 
small orders to meet current needs. 
There are reports that prices on steel 
bars are being shaded, but this is denied 
by local mills. The fact is that there 
is not enough new business being placed 
to tempt the mills to make any price 
concessions. 


Warehouse prices on ste¢l bars in 
small lots are now 3.15c.; for struc- 
tural steel shapes, 3.25c.; steel bands, 
4.15c., and for steel hoops, 3.95c. 
These prices are also being charged 
by jobbers out of stock. 

SHEETS.—There is some betterment in 
the demand for sheets from the, auto- 
mobile builders who have placed some 
good orders lately for delivery over the 
remainder of the year. At present the 
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American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 
operating its sheet mills to about 90 
per cent of capacity, and has a good 
accumulation of orders ahead. The in- 
dependent mills are operating to an 
average of about 70 per cent. Prices 
are holding fairly firm, but are some- 
times slightly shaded on black sheets 
by a few mills that are in need of 
orders. 


Mill prices on sheets are 3.85c. for 
28 gage black, but as low as 3.75c. 
has been done in some cases. For 
28 gage galvanized, the price is firm 
at 5c. mill, these prices being for 
large lots, jobbers charging the usual 
advances for small lots from stock. 


TIN PLATE—Mills are pretty well 
sold up over this year, and shipments 
against contracts are heavy. The new 
price on tin plate for first quarter will 
be announced soon, and is expected to 
be the same as the present price, which 
is $5.50 per base box at mill for large 
lots. 

STEEL PIPE.—Orders for large pipe 
are a little better, due to the slight 
improvement in the oil trade, while for 
the butt weld sizes demand is still very 
urgent, and some mills cannot promise 
deliveries in less than ten to twelve 
weeks from date of order. Prices re- 
main firm, and for small lots from 
stock, are about as follows: 


Black Galv. Black Galv. 
%. es 39 cheese ‘Beevenban $9.31 
in Bie ksece Stes Bete 12.59 
36.... 3.36 $5.00 1%. .11.60 15.05 
Meveee Skt 5.43 .15.61 20.25 
| Ce 6.56 21%: . | ee 
Above prices per 100 ft. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 


WIRE PRODUCTS.—Some mills report 
a slight increase in orders for wire 
nails, while other mills say their orders 
are falling off, and they can make ship- 
ments in not over two weeks from date 
cf order. Demand for fence wire is 
better, as farmers are getting ready to 
repair old fence and also build new 
ones. Jobbers are increasing their 
stocks of fence wire, expecting to have 
a heavier demand before long. Prices 
on wire and wire nails are reported as 
holding firm. 


Jobbers quote retail trade from 
stocks as follows: 

Wire nails, $3.40 to $3.50 base per 
keg; galvanized, 2-point cattle wire, 
$3.38 per spool; galvanized, 2-point 
hay wire, $3.63 per spool; galvanized, 
4-point cattle wire, $3.60 per spool; 
galvanized, 4-point hay wire, $3.90 
per spool; No. 9 annealed fence wire, 
$3.30 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 galvanized 
fence wire, $3.90 per 100 Ib.; woven 
wire fencing, 63 per cent off list. All 
- ae prices on spools are for 
5U0-rod, 


Brisk Business in Cleveland Market 
—Jobbers Urge Early Xmas Buying 


(Cleveland office of HARDWARE AGP) 

ALL goods are more active this year than they were 

in 1922, according to Cleveland hardware jobbers. 

September was a record breaking sales month in 

this territory; October is said to have held its own, and 

at press time business is reported as having kept up the 
high weekly average of the previous month. 

Several day’ of steady rain has depressed somewhat 


consumer business in the city stores; 
urban dealers report that sales have 


though the sub- 
been good, par- 





ticularly in seasonable merchandise. 

Jobbers continue to warn dealers that Christmas stock 
must be given immediate attention to prevent last minute 
embarrassments due to shortages. Thanksgiving trade 
in carvers, boilers, kitchenware and kindred lines is ex- 
pected to be heavy. 

With the exception of the % cent shading on manila 
rope, there have been no price movements in the Cleve- 
land market. Nail prices are holding. 

The’trade is facing November confident that good busi- 
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ness will prevail. Jobbers’ salesmen are sending in healthy 
orders and cheerful reports on conditions in the retail 
field. Advices from southern Ohio indicate better busi- 


ness in that district. 


ACCESSORIES AND TIRES.—Retail 
sales slumped off during the rainy 
spell, which, however, reacted favor- 
ably for the sale of skid-chains and 
extra links. Jobbers report consistent 
business in general items. Tire situa- 
tion seems satisfactory, with price 
movement a dead issue. Stocks are 
light but varied. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 


Cleveland: Millers Falls, No. 145 
jacks, $4.75; Reliable jacks, No. 1, 
$2.33; No. 2, 3, in lots of 12; Derf 


spark plugs, 96c. each for all sizes in 
lots of less than 50; Champion X 
spark plugs, 35c. each for less than 
100 and 43c. each for over 100; Cham- 
pion regular, 53c. each for less than 
100, all sizes; 50c. each for over ba 
Reliable jacks, No. oO $1; No. 1, 
$1.25; Nos. 2 and 3, $1.7 

Snap- On Wrenches, No. 101, Master 
Service sets, $15.25 each; No. 202 
Heavy Duty sets, $8 each; No. 404 
Universal Socket sets, $7 each; No. 
505 B, Screw Driver sets, $3.40 each. 
Less 40 per cent on all Snap-On 
wrenches f.o.b. Milwaukee, Wis. 


AXES.—Sales increasing; stocks are 
satisfactory and prices steady. Dealers 
report good sales. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland as 
follows: First grade single bitted 
axes, handled, $19 per doz.; unhan- 
dled, $14.50 per doz; double bitted, 


handled, $24.50 per doz.; unhandled, 
$20 per doz. 


BOLTS AND NUTS.—No further data 
available on the possibility of adjust- 
ments. Jobbers are beginning to feel 
that such action may not happen for 
some time. Stocks light; general de- 
mand fairly active. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Large machine 
bolts, cut thread, 5 per cent off list; 
small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 per cent 
off list; carriage bolts, large and 
small, cut thread, 45 per cent off list; 


stove bolts, 75 and 5 per cent off list; 
hot pressed nuts, $3.25 off list. 


EAVES TROUGH AND CONDUCTOR 
PIPE.—Prices holding; stocks fair and 
sales healthy. 


Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 
for 500 ft. and over, delivery in cen- 
tral territory: Galvanized conductor 
pipe, 66 per cent off list; galvanized 
eaves trough, 74% per cent off list; 
ridge roll, 74% per cent off list; 
round and corrugated conductor fit- 
tings are 65 per cent off list, f.o.b. 
Cleveland or factory, and square cor- 
rugated fittings, 50 per cent off list. 

FOOD CHOPPERS.—Active demand; 
light stocks and steady prices in this 
line. Dealers report strong consumer 
demand. 

Food Choppers.—No. 5, $3.25 each; 
No. 10, $5.50 each; No. 22, $8.75 each; 
No. 32, $10.50 each; No. 22P, $13 each. 

Sausage Stuffers.—No. 15, $9 each; 
No. 25, $10.50 each; No. 31, $11.50 
each; No. 35, $12.50 ‘each. 

These prices are list subject to 
dealers’ discount of 25 and 7% per 
cent. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Demand con- 
sistent; prices steady; stocks appear 
ample. 

Jobbers quote f.o.b. Cleveland: 

Galvanized tubs with wringer attach- 
ment, No. 1, $6.75 to $7 per doz.; No. 
2, $7.50 to $7.75 per doz.; No. 3, $8.65 
to $9 per doz.; heavy tubs, No. 1, 
$13.75 per doz.; No. 2, $15.50 per doz.; 
No. 3, $17.25 per doz.; pails, 10-qt., 
$2.25 per doz.; 12-qt., $2.50 per doz.; 
14-qt., $2.75 per doz.; 16-qt., $3.25 
per doz. 


GAME TRAPS.—Jobbers’ sales in the 
vicinity of Cleveland are somewhat lim- 
ited; distant customers, however, are 
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Credit managers say that collections are fair, 
many dealers taking cash discounts. 
to be paying with more promptness. 
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with 
The farmer is said 
Plumbing goods, 


electrical appliances and mill supplies are active. 


buying in fair lots. Weather has not 
been suitable for trapping, but dealers 
expect bigger sales in November. 

Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. as 
follows: Game Traps, Victor, No. 0, 
$1.65 per doz.; No. 1, $2 per doz.; 
No. 1%, $3.05 per doz.; No. 2, $3.97 
per doz. Jump traps, No. 0, $2.07 
per doz.; No. 1, $2.38 per doz.; No. 
1%, $3.48 per doz. Compact, com- 
pe titive grade, $1.45 per doz. 

GASOLINE LAMPS AND LANTERNS. 
—Demand very active; stocks are fair; 
prices steady. 

Cleveland jobbers quote Coleman 
lanterns as follows: CQ-329, $6.25 
per doz.; CQ-318, $1 per doz.; LQ-327, 
$5.25 per doz. 

ICE SKATES.—Orders for November 
delivery continue to be heavy. Jobbers 
believe there will be shortages in the 
holiday seasons. Firm prices. 

Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 
Ice skates, screw clamp model, men 
or women, No. 1624, 75c. per pair; No. 


1624%, nickel plated, $1.10 per pair; 
No. 1724%, hardened and _ polished 
runners, $1.35 per pair; No. 1924%, 


flanged runners, $2.60 per pair. 

Ice skates, hockey model, for men, 
No. 524%, $1.10 per pair; for women, 
No. 524%L, $1.35 per pair; polished 
and hardened runners, for men, No. 
424%, $1.45, per pair; for women, No. 
424144L, $1.75 per pair; with flanged 
runners, for men, No. 924%, $2.80; for 
women, No. 924%L, $3.30 per pair. 


NAILS AND WIRE.—Majority of mills 
are caught up almost to demand. Job- 
bers have fair stocks and report strong 


demand. Offerings fairly steady. 
Cleveland jobbers quote as follows: 


Nails, less than carload lots, stock 
shipments, $3.60 per keg: No. 9 gal- 
vanized wire, $3.95 per 100 lb.; No. 9 
annealed wire, $3.50 per 100 lb.; and 


cement coated nails, $3.25 per 100 Ib. 
Polished staples, $4.05 per 100 Ib.; 
galvanized staples, $4.50 per 190 Ib. 
Miscellaneous nails, 70 per cent off 
list. Cut nails, $4 per keg. 

, Wire brads, 70 and 10 per cent off 
ist. 


PYREX GLASSWARE.—Dealers pre- 
paring for Thanksgiving demand. Gen- 
eral fall trade has been heavy. Stocks 
are good; prices firm. Jobbers suggest 
early preparation for the Christmas 
trade. 


Jobbers’ quotations f.o0.b. Cleveland: 
LIST PRICES.—Subject to discount 

of 33! per cent. - 
oO. 


Casseroles.—Round standard, 
167, $1.50; No. 168, $1.75; No. 169, 
$2; No. 170, $2.50 each. 
Bread and Biscuit Pans.—No. 212, 
$0.90: No. 214, $1.50 each. 
Cake Pans.—No. 231, $1; No. 221 
(round), $0.90: No. 809, $1 each. 
Pudding Dishes.—No. 450, $1.25; No. 
463, $0.60; No. 464, $0.85 each. 
Pie Plates.—No. 202, $0.75; No. 203, 
$0.90; No. 209, $0.90 each. 
Custard Dishes.—No. 422, $0.25; No. 
423, $0.20 each. 
Tea Pots.—No. 12, $2.50: No. 14, 
$3: No. 32, $2.50; No. 34, $3; No. 22, 
$2.50: No. 24, $3 each. 
ROLLER SKATES.—Prices quoted are 
subject to delivery on or before Dec. 1, 
1923. Orders heavy; stocks light; job- 
bers expect shortages. 
Jobbers’ quotations, f.o.b. Cleve- 
land: 
Roller skates, Nos. 4 and 5, $1.50 
per pair; No. 6, $1.60 per pair. 
ROPE.—The Cleveland rope market is 
uncertain. Jobbers announce half cent 
shading on manila rope. Sisal remains 
the same. Reports indicate price con- 


troversy at press time. Sales moderate. 
Cleveland jobbers quote the best 
grades of manila rope, 16%4c. per Ib. 


for mill shipments; 17c. per lb. for 
stock shipments; second grade, 15\e. 
per lb. for mill shipments; sisal rope, 


best grade, 14\%c 
shipments and 15%c. for stock ship- 
ments. Second grade, 13%c. 
SASH WEIGHTS.—Fair demand for 
sash weights, which are quoted at $55, 
stock shipment, and $50 for factory 
shipment. This is for weights from 
3 to 29 pounds. 
SCREWS.—Sales generally fairly ac- 
tive at steady prices. Wood screws are 
scarce; otherwise stock conditions are 


per lb. for mill 


satisfactory. 
Jobbers quote wood screws as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Cleveland: Flat head, 


bright, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off list; 
round head, blued, 75, 5, 5 and 5 per 
cent off ee round head nicke sled, 65, 
5, 5 and 5 per cent off list, and round 
head, brass, 70, 5, 5 and 5 per cent off 
list. 
SNOW SHOVELS AND SCRAPERS.— 
Most of this business was written in 
June. Jobbers. are making deliveries. 
Stocks are very light. Dealers have 
been advised to order now if their needs 
have not been taken care of. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Cleveland jobbers 
follows: 

Snow shovels, galvanized, No. 33, 
$10 per doz.; No. 34, $11 per doz.; 
No. 36, $13.50 per doz. Toy size gal- 
vanized snow shovels, $2.65 per doz. 

Snow shovels, wooden, No. 3, $4.25 
per doz.; No. 20, $6 per doz.; No. 8, 
$6 per doz. 

Sidewalk 
socket type, 
pattern, $8 per doz.; 
pattern, $6.75 per doz. 

Sidewalk scrapers, competitive 
grade, $5 per doz. (smaller). 


STOVE PIPE AND ELBOWS.—Dealers 
request prompt shipment on fair-sized 


quote f.o.b. as 


scraper, 
$8.25 per 


blade, 
Shank 
blade 


heavy 
doz. ; 
riveted 


orders. Stocks appear adequate; prices 
firm. 
Cleveland jobbers quote as follows 
Stove pipe nested blue, 28-gage. 
$16.40 per 100 j.; 26-gage, $19.20 per 
100 j 


Elbows, 6 in.. blued, corrugated, 


28-gage, $1.55 per doz. 

Coal hods, galv., 17 in., $5.25 per 
doz. for open models Same size 
closed with funnel, $6.50 per doz. 

Stove boards, Crystal, 33 in., $20.25 


per doz. 


WEATHERSTRIPS.—F air stocks; 


heavy sales and steady prices. 
Cleveland jobbers quote f.o.b. as 
follows: 
3osleys weatherstrip, 
felt No. 2, $2. 25 
$2.60 per 100 ft. 


window, all 
per 100 ft.; No. 3, 


No. 4, $3 per 100 ft. 


Protecto window, metal, strip (zine 
coated steel), Nos. 0336 and 0342, 
$2.25 per 100 ft. 

Door strips, Nos. 0536 and 0542, 


$3 per 100 ft. 
WINDOW GLASS.—Dealers enjoying 
good business. Stocks are improved; 
prices holding; wholesale distributors 
report active sales. 

Cleveland jobbers are quoting: 

Window glass, first three brackets, 
single A and B, 86 per cent off list: 
over three brackets. same grades, 84 
per cent off list. Both sizes double 
A and B, 87 per cent off list. 

Lights, single and double, 
cent off list. 

Single AA paper wrapped, 82 per 
cent off; double AA paper wrapped. 
84 per cent off list; lights, AA paper 
wrapped, 80 per cent off list. 

Putty, pure, in 12%4-lb. lots, $6.75 
per cwt.; in 25-lb. kegs, $6 per cwt.: 
in 100-Ib. lots, $5.50 per cwt. Com- 
mercial grade, in 12%-lb. lots, $4.75 
per cwt.; in 25-lb. lots, $4.25 per cwt.: 
in 100-Ib. lots, $3.75 per ewt. Glaziers’ 
points range from 20 to 22c. per Ib. 


80 per 
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Demands Steady in Twin Cities Market 
—Manila Rope Down—Sisal Up 


(Minneapolis office of HARDWARE AGE) 


‘ALES of hardware for the past week have not shown 
J any decided improvement over that of the week pre- 
vious. Sales in general are described as fairly good. 
Business conditions in general are not up to what had 
been expected, but cannot be considered as bad. A gradual 


ASH SIFTERS.— Sales _ improving; 
stocks good; prices as last quoted. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Square wood sift- 
ers, $3.75 per doz.; round metallic, $4 
per doz.; wood barrel, $12 per doz. 

AXES.—Fairly good demand; stocks 
ample; prices stiff. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single bit axes, 
base weights, $14; double bit, base 
weights, $19 per doz. 

BALE TIES.—Good demand; _ stocks 
ample; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single loop bale 
ties 65-10 per cent. 

BOLTS.—Fairly good demand; stocks 
good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Carriage bolts, 
all sizes, 40-10 per cent; machine 


bolts, all sizes, 50 per cent; stove 
bolts, 70 per cent: lag screws, 50-10 
per cent 


BRADS.—Sales continue good; stocks 
good; prices firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wire brads in 
25-Ib. boxes, 70-10 per cent. 


COAL HODS.—Good demand; stocks 
good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Japanned coal 
hods, open, 17-in., $3.75; 18-in., $4.25; 
j unned funnel, 17-in., $4.80; 18-in., 
$5.25; open galvanized, 17-in., $5.30; 
18-in., $5.80; 17-in., funnel galvan- 
ized, $6.65; 18-in., $7.10 per doz. 


EAVES TROUGH, CONDUCTOR PIPE 
AND ELBOWS.—Demand remains of 
fair volume; prices unchanged. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Eaves trough, 28 
gage, lap joint, S. B. 5-in., $5 per 100 
ft.: conductor pipe, 28-gage, 3-in., 
$4.75 per 100 ft.; conductor elbows, 
3-in., $1.55 per doz. 

GALVANIZED WARE.—Fairly active 
demand; stocks good; no price changes. 
We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Galvanized Tubs, 
Standard No. 1, $6.85; No. 2, $7.75; 
No. 3, $8.95; heavy galvanized No. 1, 
$12.90; No. 2, $13.25; No. 3, $14.05 per 
doz.; galvanized pails, 10-qt., $2.55; 
12-qt., $2.90; 14-qt., $3.20; 16-qt., stock 

pails, $4.50; 18-qt., $5.20 per doz. 


GLASS AND PUTTY.—Very active de- 
mand; stocks good; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Single strength 
glass, 82 per cent: double strength 
glass, 84 per cent. Putty, -lb. steel 
drums, $5 per cewt.; 25-lb. steel 
drums, $5.20 per cwt. 

HAMMERS AND HATCHETS.—Sales 
good; stocks ample; prices stiff: 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Carpenters’ ham- 
mers, Maydole No, 11%. $13.50 per 
doz.; Plumb HF81, $13.25 per doz., 
Riverside, No. 611%, $13.25 per doz.: 
hatchets, Plumb broad No. 2, $19.40 
per doz.; Plumb shingling No. 2. $15 
per doz.; Plumb claw No. 2, $16.25 
per doz. 


LANTERNS.—Sales active; good vol- 




















to be good. 


ume of business; stocks good; prices 
steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Dietz lanterns, 
long or short globe, $13.50 per doz.; 
Embury lanterns, No, 210, $7.75 per 
doz.; No. 240, $12.75 per doz.; No. 
rt Midget vehicle lanterns, $17 per 
aoz, 


NAILS.—Sales remain of good volume; 
stocks fair; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Standard wire 
nails, $4.10 per keg, base: cernent 
coated nails, $3.60 per keg, base. 


OIL HEATERS.—Very good demand; 
stocks becoming depleted; prices firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Japanned polished 
steel 3-qt. capacity, $3.50 each; nickel 
polished steel, 4-qt. capacity, $5.49 
each. 

PYREX OVEN WARE.—Demand good 
and improving. This line expected to 
be very popular during the holiday 
season for gifts. Stocks good; prices 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Pyrex oven ware 
No. 101 casseroles, $1.33 each; No. 
197 casseroles, $1.17 each; No. 202 pie 
plates, 50c.; No. 210 pie plates, 67c.; 
No. 212 bread pans, 60c.; No. 231 
utility pans, 67c.; No. 12 tea pots, 
2-cup, $1.67 each; No. 24 tea pots, 
{-cup, $2.00 each; No, 36 tea pots, 
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6-cup, $2.33. 
REGISTERS. — Demand quite active; 
stocks fairly complete. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Cast steel regis- 
ters, 3314 per cent from lists. 

ROPE.—Demand good; stocks ample; 
prices have declined on manila rope 
and increased on sisal. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Best grades 
manila rope, 17%ec. per lb. base; best 
grades sisal rope, 16%4%c. per lb. base. 


SCREWS.—Retail demand continues 
about average volume. Large users 
not actively in market. Stocks are 
good. Prices remain steady. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Flat head bright 
screws, 75-5 per cent; round head 
blued screws, 721% per cent; flat head 
japanned, 67% per cent: flat head 
brass screws, 70 per cent; round head 
brass, 67% per cent. 

SKATES.—Jobbers shipping out orders 
te country trade. Good demand ex- 
pected as soon as season sets in. Prices 
firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Men’s plain No. 
1624 skates, 80c.: per pair: 162414, 
$1.15 per pair; 524%, $1.21 per pair. 
Ladies’ 5624%, $1.06 per nair; Nester 
Johnson Hockey, Plain, $7.50 per pair; 
nickel plated, $8.50 per pair. 

SNOW SHOVELS AND SIDEWALK 
SCRAPERS.—No demand in retail way 
as yet; stocks good; prices steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Good grade scrap- 
ers, $4.75 per doz; straight handle 
wood, $4.85; straight handle _ steel 





improvement is anticipated until the close of the year. 
The demand for stoves, furnaces and ranges continues 


Jobbers report a fairly steady demand for fall and 
winter merchandise. 


blade, $5.25; galvanized steel blade D 
handle, $12 per doz. 

STEEL TRAPS.—There is now some 

active interest being shown in this line. 

Stocks are good; prices remain firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 

f.o.b. Twin Cities: Victor No. 0, 
$1.65; No. 1, $2; No. 144, $3.05; No. 2, 
$3.97; Newhous Oneida Jump, No. 0, 
$2.07; No. 1, $2.38; No. 1%, $3.48 per 
doz. 


STOVE GOODS.—The demand for mis- 
eellaneous stove goods is now quite 
active, as it is the height of the season 
for the line; stocks good; prices firm. 
We quote from jobbers’ siocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Stove boards, 
erystallized, 28 x 28, $16.15; 30 x 30, 
$18.70; 36 x 36, $22.65; stove pipe, uni- 
form blued, 28-gage, 6-in., knocked- 
down, $14.60 per 100 joints; common 
€-in. corrugated elbows, $1.35 per 
doz.; 6-in. adjustable charcoal iron 
elbows, $1.95 per doz.; dampers, cast 
iron, wood or coil handles, $1.40 per 
doz.; stove shovels, 144%-in. japanned, 
60c. per doz.; 21% in. Jumbo, japanned, 
$1.55 per doz.; Jumbo, Jr., 90c. per 
doz. 


TACKS.—Sales good; prices unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 8-oz. American 
eut, 82¢c.; 8-oz. tinned carpet, 96c.;: 
&-oz. blued carpet, 82c.; No. 11 double 
pointed, 38e. 

TIN PLATE.—Fairly good demand for 
tin plate; stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Tin plate, furnace 
coke, ICL, 20 x 28, $13.75 per box. 
Roofing tin, IC, 20 x 28, 8-lb. coating, 
$14.75 per box 


WEATHERSTRIP.—There is now an 
active demand for weatherstrip, which 
is expected to continue for the next 


few weeks. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: 5 and 7, wood and 
felt, $1.85 per 100 ft.; 1-in., $2.60 per 
100 ft. 


WHEELBARROWS.—There is a good 
demand for steel tray coal barrows and 
a fair demand for the line in general. 


Stocks good; prices firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Wood stave bar- 
rows, fully bolted, $37.50 per doz 
Tubular steel, No. 1, $6.75 each; wood 
garden barrows, $6.25 each. 

WIRE.—Demand somewhat better for 
wire and wire fencing; stocks fair. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: jarbed = wire 
painted cattle, 80-rod spools, $3.70; 
galvanized cattle, $3.97; painted hog 
wire, $3.96; galvanized hog’ wire. 
$4.25; smooth black anealed No. 9, 
$4 per cwt.: smooth galvanized an- 
nealed, $4.45 per ewt. 

WRENCHES.—There continues to be 
a very active demand for wrenches of 
practically all kinds; stocks fairly good. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks. 
f.o.b. Twin Cities: Agricultural 
wrenches, 60 per cent; Coes wrenches, 
10-10 per cent; engineers’ wrenches, 
25 per cent; knife handle wrenches 
40-10; Stillson, 60-10; Trimo, 60-7%4: 
Snap on wrenches in sets, Master 
service No, 101, $15.25; No. 202, $8: 
No. 404, $7; No. 505B, $3.40; less 49 
per cent f.o.b. Milwaukee. 








Reading matter continued on page 80 
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For Profitable Sales 


McKinney Hinges and Butts meet 
every requirement of architect and 
builder in every way. You won’t have 
any kicks if you have a good stock of 


Mc KINNE 


Hinges Butts 


They are good products at any price 
and made from good metals by good 
workmen. And they are sold by 
good builders’ hardware merchants. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIX 
Western Office and Warehouse — Chicago 


Garage hardware, door hangers and track, door bolts and latches, shelf 
brackets, window and screen hardware, steel door mats 
and wrought specialties 
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Coming Hardware Conventions 


ENN ANNULUS 


KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION, Louisville, Jan. 22, 
23, 24, 25, 1924. J. M. Stone, secretary- 
treasurer, 202 Republic Building, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

MOUNTAIN STATES HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
City Auditorium, Denver, Colo., Jan. 21, 
22, 23, 1924. W. W. McAlister, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Boulder, Colo. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT AND 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Missouri Theater Building, Kansas 
City, Jan. 16, -36,. 17, 1924. L. W. 
Shouse, manager of exhibit in Conven- 
tion Hall, Central and Thirteenth 
Streets, Kansas City, Mo. H. J. Hodge, 
secretary, Abilene, Kan. 

WEST VIRGINIA HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Huntington, Jan. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1924. 
James B. Carson, secretary, 1001 
Schwind Building, Dayton, Ohio. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Cadle Tabernacle, Indianapolis, 
Jan. 29, 30, 31, Feb. 1, 1924. F 
Sheely, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Oklahoma City, Jan. 29, 
30, 31, 1924. Charles L. Unger, secre- 
tary, 425 Continental Building, Okla- 
homa City. 

VIRGINIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Lynchburg, Feb. 5, 
6, 7, 1924. Thomas B. Howell, secre- 
tary, Richmond. 

NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Lincoln, Feb. 5, 6, 7, 8, 1924. George 
H. Dietz, secretary, 414-419 Little 
Building, Lincoln, Neb. 
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WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee Auditorium, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 
1924. George W. Kornley, manager of 
exhibits, 1476 Green Bay Avenue, Mil- 
waukee. P. J. Jacobs, secretary-treas- 
urer, Stevens Point, Wis. 

MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1924. 
Karl S. Judson, exhibit manager, 248 
Morris Avenue, Grand Rapids. A. J. 
Scott, secretary, Marine City, Mich. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEA- 
BOARD HARDWARE ASSOCIATION, INC., 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, 
Feb. 12, 13, 14, 15, 1924. Sharon E. 
Jones, secretary-treasurer, Wesley 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Des 
Moines, Feb. 12-15, 1924. A. R. Sale, 
secretary-treasurer, Mason City, Iowa. 


New York RETAIL HARDWARE AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. Head- 
quarters, McAlpin Hotel, ‘and exhibition 
at Seventy-first Regiment Armory. 
John B. Foley, secretary, 412-413 City 
Bank Building, Syracuse, N. Y 

OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Cincinnati, 
Feb. 19, 20, 21, 22, 1924. James B. 
Carson, 1001 Schwind Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

New ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Mechanics Building, Boston, Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 1924. George A. Fiel, secre- 
tary, 10 High Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


NortH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 








ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Municipal Auditorium, Fargo, 
Feb. 20, 21, 22, 1924. C. N. Barnes, 
secretary, Grand Forks. 


MIssoURI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Marquette Hotel, St. Louis, Feb. 26, 
27 and 28, 1924. F. X. Becherer, secre- 
tary, 5106 North Broadway, St. Louis. 

CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE Im- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
EXHIBITION, Civic Auditorium, San 
Francisco, March 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 
1924. LeRoy Smith, treasurer, 12 Mar- 
ket Street, San Francisco. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, Feb. 19, 20, 21, 1924. Leon D. 
Nish, secretary-treasurer, Elgin, Ill. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE AsSso- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXPOSITION, 
St. Paul Auditorium, Feb. 26, 27, 28, 
29, 1924. C. H. Casey, secretary, Met- 
ropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


SoutH DaKkoTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION AND EXPOSITION, Coliseum 
Building, Sioux Falls, March 4, 5, 6, 7, 
1924. C. H. Casey, secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

SOUTHEASTERN RETAIL HARDWARE 
AND IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION, composed 
of Alabama, Florida, Georgia and Ten- 
nessee, Convention and Exhibition, At- 
lanta, Ga., May 27, 28, 29, 1924. Wal- 
ter Harlan, secretary, 701 Grand Thea- 
ter Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE Car- 
OLINAS CONVENTION, Wrightsville 
Beach, N. C., June 17, 18, 19, 1924. T. 
W. Dixon, secretary-treasurer, 717-718 
Commercial Bank Building, Charlotte, 
N. C. 
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Winchester Conventions 


Date Location Hotel Regular Club Meetings 
Oct. 3-4 Toledo Secor Michigan, Ohio 
Oct. 9-10 Indianapolis Claypool Indiana 
Oct. 9-10 Pittsburgh Ft. Pitt W. C. of Pittsburgh 
Oct. 23-24 Kansas City Muehlebach or Kansas 
K. C. Warehouse 
Oct. 16-17 Philadelphia (Warehouse) Met. New York 
W. C. of Philadelphia 
Oct. 16-17 Chicago Morrison Tllinois, Wisconsin 
Oct. 23-24 Springfield (Warehouse) New England 
Oct. 29-30 Des Moines Savery Iowa 
Nov. 6-7 Syracuse Onondaga New York State 
Nov. 7-8 Jamestown Gladstone North Dakota 
Nov. 8-9 Yakima, Wash. Washington Commercial Hotel 
Nov. 13-14 Minneapolis Warehouse Minnesota : 
Nov. 13-14 Denver Brown Palace Colorado 5 
Nov. 15-16 San Francisco San Francisco Palace Hotel 2 
Nov. 15-16 Denver, Colo. Colo., So. Wyoming Brown Palace i 
Nov. 20-21 Sioux City Warehouse South Dakota, Neb. 5 
Nov. 20-21 Salt Lake City Utah, So. Calif. Newhouse Hotel 
Nov. 22-23 Los Angeles No. Calif., East. Nev. Warehouse 


SeUUUTNVROEAEADEDNOONENDNGHOENOA TO gyenednse/vennnasnacdanenit 
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R-W 


‘*Slidetite’’ Garage Door 
Hardware. 


Barn Door Hangers. 

House Door Hangers 

AiR- Way Multifold 
Window Hardware. 


Door Closers and 


Checks. 

Mounted Grindstones. 

‘‘Ideal’’ Elevator Door 
Hardware. 

OveR- Way Conveying 
Equipment. 











New York 
Boston 
Philadelphia 
Cleveland 
Indianapolis 
St. Louis 


“40) 
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It was Emerson who remarked that if a man were to build a better 
mousetrap than his competitor, the world would beat a path to his door. 


Richards-Wilcox have found this statement 
to be literally true. Due to the recognized 
superiority of their products, they are instinct- 
ively turned to as the I¢aders in their field. 


Yet Richards-Wilcox are not content to ex- 
cel merely as manufacturersof hardware. They 
have developed the idea of service toa degree 
undreamt of in Emerson’s time. “Through 
twelve branches in the United States and two 
in Canada, as well as great factories in both 
countries, they are rendering a remarkable 
service to the people of this continent. 


Not only do the trained service statts of 


Richards- Wilcox co-operate freely with man- 
ufacturers, dealers, architects and builders, but 
R- W products themselvesare serving the pub- 
licininnumerableways. AiR-Way Multifold 
Window Hardware, Slidetite Garage Door 
hardware and other R-W innovations have 
added much to the ease and comfort of the 
people of two nations. 

Thus SERVICE, in the eyes of Richards- 
Wilcox, has a double meaning. And it isthe 
constant endeavor of the entire R- W organi- 
zation to keep this double service at the same 
high standard that it has heretofore enjoyed. 





Chicago 





Richards-Wilcox Mf 


"A Hanger for any Door that Slides. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 


RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO. i@ 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


id 





Minneapolis 
Omaha 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles 
San Francisee 
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Stambaugh-Thompson Co. Sees Profits 
in Saw Demonstration 


OUNGSTOWN, Ohio, is an in- 
Y tusira town with many large 

factories and mills employing 
thousands of mechanics. Believing 
that this large field of skilled work- 
ers should be worked more thor- 
oughly, the Stambaugh-Thompson 
Co. recently decided to hold a dem- 
onstration on hand saws. The aid 
of a factory salesman was enlisted 
and he arranged to secure the as- 
sistance of a practical saw maker to 
give brief lectures on saw making. 
As an added attraction, an enter- 
tainer was hired to play tunes on a 
hand saw taken from the regular 
stock. The entertainer was dressed 
like the old-time country fiddler and 
brought along a_ portable phono- 
graph with saw fiddler’s records in 
order to prove what could be done 
with a hand saw. 

The demonstration was scheduled 
and for ten days before the date the 
store sent out hundreds of letters 
and circulars announcing the coming 
event. Every mechanic in town was 
invited to attend the saw lecture. 


Each labor union secretary was 
given a_ special letter suggesting 
that he recommend attendance at the 
all day saw fete. 

S. T. Trinkle, display manager, 
trimmed a special saw window which 
we have reproduced and placed cards 
in the rear inviting every one in- 
terested to listen to the lecture. 

From about 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing to 10 o’clock at night the saw 
maker was busy telling odd groups 
of fifty or more the intricacies of 
saw manufacture and the various 
important processes that make a 
saw a high quality tool. He was 
equipped with a full set of process 
blanks and showed each group the 
various stages of completion. There 
were many practical men in these 
groups and he was asked some 
pretty stiff questions, but having 
made saws for many years, he was 
easily able to handle them. 

In between lectures the fiddler 
drew the crowds with his hand saw 
music, and the factory representa- 
tive distributed carpenters’ pencils 


and brochures on hand saws. In this 
way he had a chance to mingle with 
the listeners and back up any of the 
lecturer’s statements. Several men 
in the groups would ask for saws 
for special work and the factory 
representative handled these cases 
and explained why he picked out a 
certain hand saw for certain work. 

The Stambaugh-Thompson Co. 
had arranged for a stock of ten dozen 
hand saws, but before 5 in the after- 
noon orders had to be taken for de- 
livery on the following Tuesday. 
Not all of this stock was sold, but 
the greater part of it was, particu- 
larly the more common models. 

The store advertised the demon- 
stration in the daily papers all 
through the week, and letters were 
sent to farmers living outside of 
Youngstown. Many farmers came 
in with their wives. The men would 
listen to the saw lecture and the 
women folks would putter about the 
household hardware departments. 
As a result, sales were heavy in all 
of the store’s departments. 


Reading matter continued on page 84 
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a Big Difference 
Basement 
Windows 

















Every Detail is a Distin clive Feature 


HEAD—Double contact weathering, 
continuous anchorage. 


HINGE—Welded to sash and frame, 


removable 5/16” spring pin. 


2. JAMB—Double contact weathering, 6. TRUSCON—On every window for 
positive guide for masonry. your protection. 

3. SILL—Double contact weathering, 7. SPRING LATCH—Positive automatic 
overhanging drip. lock. 

4. CORNER—Continuous outside frame, 8. GLAZING—Positive spring clamp for 


window won't distort in shape. 


glass (Use steel sash putty). 


Double the Daylight—Always Open and Close Easily—Fireproof and Indestructible 
—Won’t Warp or Leak—Simple to Install and Screen 


Retail prices everywhere in the U. S. A. without glass. 
3 Lights high, 10” x 12” glass, 3 Lights high, 10” x 12” glass, 
tt" high, 2’-994" wide...... $4.95 1-3” high, 2’-93%4” wide...... $4.70 


When the goods you sell are built right and priced right, there is no question about a rapid, 
profitable turnover. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Warehouses to serve dealers in principal distributing centers 





lig 


COPPER STEEL 


BASEMENT WINDOWS 


RUSCON 4 














F dl e, 
Mephisto 
FactNl 


Whitt! ing 


ina circle 


Boring a hole 
in wood with 
an auger bit 
is simply 
whittling in a 
circle. 


Si You wouldn’t 

whittle with two blades of a 
jack-knife at the same time. 
Why use two blades on an 
auger bit? 
The Mephisto Auger Bit with 
a single cutting blade has an- 
swered this question by boring 
faster and with less effort than 
any other bit made. 


GIVE THIS FACT TO 
YOUR NEXT CUSTOMER! 


The W. A. IVES MFG. CO. 


Wallingford, Conn. 
Dept. WA 


¢ he Bit you dont 


have to push ” 
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Disagrees on 


Returned Goods Problem 


New Yorker Takes Issue with Points Made at 
Atlantic City Convention 


HE following letter relative to 

the returned goods problem has 

been recently received from L. 
Keller, retail hard-vare merchant of 
880 Third Avenu,, New York City. 
In view of the many interesting 
points brought out we are passing it 
along to our readers: 
“Mr. Llew S. Soule, 


“Editor HARDWARE AGE. 


“Dear Sir—The passing of the 
time-honored buck is the reason for 
this letter. I wish to take issue with 
the statements of E. R. Masback in 
his Atlantic City talk as reported in 
a recent number of HARDWARE AGE 
concerning the exchange of defec- 
tive merchandise. 

“As a retailer, I am opposed to 
the recently inaugurated plan that 
obliges the retailer to return defec- 
tive merchandise direct to the manu- 
facturer. Manufacturers and re- 
tailers alike should join in a whole- 
hearted disapproval of this plan. 

“T hold that the chief function of 
a distributor is to serve as a ‘go- 
between’ for the manufacturer and 
the retailer. In the exercise of this 
necessary function, the _ efficient 
wholesaler is required to serve in 
every capacity from the anticipating 
of his dealers’ future wants to the 
proper care of defective tools. 


The Distributor’s Duty 


“Granted that caring for defective 
goods is not one of the most pleasant 
of tasks, yet it is unquestionably one 


| of the duties of every distributor. 


“Were the retailer to follow the 
same line of reasoning that prompts 
the distributor to adopt his plan, 


| the retailer too would refuse to ac- 
| cept defective tools from the me- 


chanic. The retailer would tell his 


| customer, ‘Send it back to the manu- 
| facturer yourself, as I am not a com- 


petent judge as to whether the tool 


| has been abused or not.’ 


“For the sake of discussion, sup- 
pose the plan be adopted. Let us 
look at the matter from the view- 
point of expenses: 

“A mechanic returns a defective 
tool to the retailer. The retailer 
exercises his option of giving a new 
tool in exchange at once, or of tell- 
ing the consumer he must wait until 


the manufacturer ‘makes good.’ I 
need not say which of these two 
plans is more satisfactory to the 
consumer and dealer alike. Any- 
way, the dealer is left with the de- 
fective tool and the refusal of his 
distributor to accept its return. 

“The distributor has ‘passed the 
buck.’ It is because of this that un- 
necessary expense is incurred for the 
retailer and the manufacturer as 
well. 


How It Works Out 


“Instead of a retailer returning 
five defective tools to one wholesaler, 
he is obliged to return five tools to 
five manufacturers. At the other 
end, instead of receiving one hun- 
dred defective tools from ten whole- 
salers, the manufacturer receives 
one hundred defective tools from one 
hundred retailers of whom the 
manufacturer has probably never 
heard. Consider again the new in- 
dividual bookkeeping, the packing, 
unpacking, postage, etc., that every 
defective tool requires. 

“The wholesale house offers the 
services of its salesman to assist in 
wrapping and shipping the defective 
tool to the manufacturer. These 
salesmen would be wasting their 
valuable time in shipping old goods 
for the retailer instead of using 
their energy selling new goods for 
the wholesaler. 

“After all, what will the consumer 
do in the meantime? Will he be 
obliged to buy a new tool at once or 
wait two or three weeks till the de- 
fective tool is replaced? 

“IT am fully in accord with Mr. 
Baker in his statement in issue of 
Oct. 25 that he replaces the de- 
fective tool at once. By doing so, he 
retains the good-will of the con- 
sumer. In the same manner, the re- 
tailer should be able to look to his 
distributor for the same service. 

“T hold that the efficient distrib- 
utor is just as responsible for the 
care of defective goods as it is his 
responsibility to distribute new mer- 
chandise. 

“This will always remain a de- 
batable problem until manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer cooperate in 
the determination of a practical so- 
lution.” 
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The Gift of Good Living— 
A ROME Percolator! It makes e/a? 
delicious coffee easily and quickly 







ERE is gift that end 










For this is not an ordinary percolator. Back 
of its wonderful service are yours of study end 


ROME MANUFACTURING CO., General Offices and Fattories, ROME,N Y 











Big Percolator Business 
for Christmas 


It’s not too soon to think of Christmas business. 

Reproduced above is the Rome Christmas advertisement in 
December GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. It is a strong sug- 
gestion going into 900,000 homes—another of those impelling 
monthly messages that starts the Rome Percolator sales that 
are completed in your store. 

In addition to percolators, Rome Tea Kettles, Coffee and Tea 
Pots, Inset Pails, Dippers, Wash Boilers and other utensils 
make practical, worthwhile gifts. 

We want to help you do a big Christmas business, and will 
send the free helps listed herewith. You may have any or all 
of them by merely saying the word. Use the coupon—today’s 
the day. 


ROME MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Office and Factories: ROME, NEW YORK 


Branches: 
New York, 342 Madison Av. Seattle, 302 Pioneer Bldg. 
Chicago, 1431 Lytton Bldg. Boston, 60 India St. 
San Francisco, 610-614 Wells Fargo Bldg. 


ROMIF, 














PERCOLATORS 


















We want 
to cooperate 
with you 





Glance down this panel, and 
order any or all of these free 
sales helps, : 





Completely descriptive of the 
Rome line. 


See e 
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CIRCULARS 


For the consumer, imprinted with 
your name. 


ROME © & 


UTEN SILS 








DISPLAY SIGN 


| For your counter or window— 
richly printed in copper ink. 
| 


GIANT 
ADS 


Attract attention 
to your 
windows. 










2060-V 


ROME MFG. CO. 
ROME, N. Y. 





o Send us: Sample Circulars [_] 

oe New Catalog CJ Sample Giant CJ 

of Display Sign [] Advertisement [_| 
Pr icedecusecmcadeuasceadassacisaccaci 


PN dldaddeccdecdvacends 


Se i ak cedsawdéeecccsuctsaanduaae 
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Washington News 


(Continued from page 67) 
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“The radicals also wish to increase 
the surtax rates above the present 
figure of 50 per cent. Every business 
man who has studied this question at 
all knows that to make such an increase 
would discourage investments and gen- 
erally depress the prosperity of the 
country because of the ill-effects on 
business. 

“TI have no doubt that if we reduced 
our surtax limit to as low as 25 per 
cent, the Government would collect 
more money than it is collecting today 
with the maximum rate at 50 per cent. 
Business men; cannot be expected to 
devote their ‘energies to developing 
their markets or greatly to increase 
their volume of transactions if deprived 
of all incentive because they must give 
practically all their extra profits to the 
revenue collectors. 

“Business in America ought to have 
a chance to breathe. I feel, therefore, 
that it would be wrong to upset the 
business world with a promise of a cut 
in taxation when it is more than likely 
that any attempt now made to lift tax 
burdens will result in imposing upon 
the people more drastic tax provisions 
than those now in force.” 


Mellon Is Determined 


But whatever the outlook in Congress 
with respect to tax reduction may be, 
Secretary Mellon is determined again 
to push vigorously his demand for a 
cut in the maximum surtax from the 
present rate of 50 per cent to 25 per 
cent. He rightly believes that even 
if the Treasury needs more rather than 
less revenue, the maximum surtax rate 
should be reduced by at least one-half. 
He is not satisfied with Senator Smoot’s 
plan to lower the maximum surtax to 
3831/3 per cent; in fact, he thinks it 
would be a mistake to change the rate 
unless the maximum is fixed as low as 
25 per cent. 

Mr. Mellon is a very practical man. 
He has, therefore, prepared the figures 
in support of his recommendation to 
Congress and it would seem that no 
matter how bolshevist the sentiment of 
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the House and Senate may be, the 
soundness of Mr. Mellon’s argument 
must be accepted. 

In urging a cut from 50 per cent to 
25 per cent in surtax maximum the 
Secretary of the Treasury desires to 
induce men of large wealth with in- 
comes ranging from $100,000 per 
annum upward to sell their tax-free 
Federal, State and municipal bonds, 
which are now on a basis approximat- 
ing 4.3 per cent and put the money into 
first-rate preferred industrial stocks 
now quoted around 6.5 per cent. 


Not to Be Expected 


The absurdity of asking a man with 
an income of $100,000 per annum to 
invest in preferred industrials under 
existing conditions can be demonstrated 
with a very few figures. Any income 
above $100,000 per annum pays a 
normal tax of 8 per cent and a surtax 
of 48 per cent or a total of 56 per cent. 

Thus if a man has an income of 
$100,000 per annum and desires to 
invest a surplus of $10,000 in a pre- 
ferred industrial stock selling on a 
basis of 6.5 he would be confronted 
with the fact that his net return from 
the investment would be but 2.86 as 
compared with 4.75 for the latest issue 
of federal land bank bonds, 4.30 for 
several issues of Liberty bonds and 
from 4.20 to 4.60 for public improve- 
ment bonds issued by some of the most 
prosperous and best managed cities in 
the country. 

A man would have to be a patriot, 
indeed, who would sacrifice nearly one- 
half his possible income from a well 
secured investment in order to help 
the industrial corporations of the coun- 
try in their quest for additional capital. 

Senator Smoot’s proposition to cut 
the maximum surtax to 3831/3 per cent 
would have no effect whatever in in- 
ducing men of wealth to exchange their 
tax-exempt bonds for industrial pre- 
ferred stocks. With a maximum sur- 
tax of 331/83 per cent our friend with 
his $100,000 income would’ have to pay 
41.3 per cent of any income he might 
derive from an additional investment 
of $10,000. 

This would mean that the Govern- 
ment would take 2.68 per cent of the 6.5 
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return from his stock, leaving him 3.82 
net income from the investment, ag 
compared with much higher returns 
from federal land bank bonds, Liberty 
bonds, or municipal securities. It is 
thus clear that neither under the maxi- 
mum surtax nor that suggested by 
Senator Smoot is there any probability 
that men of wealth could be induced to 
change their investments from tax- 
exempt bonds to preferred stocks of in- 
dustrials, however sound the latter 
might be. 

The wisdom of Secretary Mellon’s 
suggestion, however, is apparent if we 
make a similar calculation based upon 
his proposed maximum of 25 per cent. 
Adding to this the normal tax of 8 
per cent it will be seen that a person 
with an income of $100,000 would pay 
a tax of but 2.15 per cent out of a 
return of 6.5 per cent on a preferred 
industrial, leaving a net income of 4.35 
or about the average return of tax- 
exempt bonds. 

Secretary Mellon is counting upon 
the well known fact that many men 
of large incomes are engaged in man- 
aging big industrial corporations and 
therefore have a strong incentive to 
invest in the securities of the concerns 
they are directing. This incentive 
would undoubtedly be strong enough in 
many cases to induce wealthy men to 
content themselves with a net return of 
from 4.25 to 4.50 per cent from money 
invested in their own corporations. 


Wish to “Tax the Rich” 


Notwithstanding the simplicity of 
this demonstration, there is a large 
radical element in the -House and 
Senate that will oppose the Mellon plan 
and will urge that the surtax should be 
raised and not lowered for the purpose 
of “taxing the rich.” These short- 
sighted individuals cannot see that high 
surtaxes merely induce men of wealth 
to put their money into tax-exempt 
bonds, thus making it extremely diffi- 
cult for manufacturing corporations to 
obtain the capital necessary to extend 
their operations by building larger fac- 
tories and employing more workmen. 

It is a matter of history that the 
wealthy have proven themselves capa- 
ble of self-protection in financial emer- 





Market 


“Hardware Age, 
“New York, N. Y. 
“Gentlemen: 
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Reading matter continued on page 88 


Reports Alone Worth the Price 


“Enclosed you will find a check to pay for the Hardware Age for a year, 
ending Oct. 19. We are very sorry that we had not attended to this sooner 
and trust this will not inconvenience you any. 

“The writer has been a reader of your magazine for eleven years and 
there is not a volume that is not worth the price of a year’s subscription. 

“The market reports alone are worth the price, not to mention the other 
interesting articles in it. 


“Yours truly, 


“WEST TEXAS LUMBER COMPANY, 


Hasnain 


PLL LUGLUT LUT CURL 


MU 


“Ozona, Texas.” 
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A Substantial Saving Ask Your Jobber 
in or Write Us 
Price for Full Information 


THE 1923 WINNER OIL CAN DEAL 


WITH FREE PUMP OILER 


THIS DEAL CONSISTS OF ARTICLES AS DESCRIBED UNDER EACH CUT 
THE AUTOMOBILE PUMP OILER This Automobile Pump Oiler is abso- 


The Deal Contains Just 
Enough Quantity P 4 lutely “A FREE GIFT” 
as a SEASON STARTER v It has not been added to 
for the Dealer d ‘the Selling Price 
. ue 
MOWING MACHINE OILERS 
; MOWING MACHINE OILERS 
Seamless Bodies, Extra Wide Mouth i Seeuiene Galton, Bae Wits Mead 


One Copper Plated Automobile Pump Oiler 














The Little Wonder Assortment 
HOUSEHOLD OILERS 


BEAGLE 








One Only Little Wonder Assortment 
% Gross No. 773 Yellew Oilers Each Assortment contains Two Dozen Household Oilers 
it ealer’s Name an ress . Y, Gross No. 77-3 Red Oilers 
The Eagle Dandy Assortment With Dealer’s Name and Address 


WELDED STEEL AUTO GASOLINE 
CAN 





WELDED STEEL AUTO OIL CAN 





Two Only Dandy Oiler Assortments 


¥% Dozen No. 50 Gasoline Each Assortment contains One Dozen Copperized 
Cans Steel Oilers Y, Dozen No. 51 Oil Cans 


This 1923 WINNER DEAL is put up in three shipping packages. The total shipping weight is 85 pounds. 
When shipped from factory (‘Wellsburg, W. Va.) direct to dealer, a freight allowance reaching up to an amount of $1.00 
will be allowed on each deal. When shipped to Jobber’s warehouse, a maximum freight allowance reaching up to $1.00 cwt. 


will be granted. 
Each Deal contains a liberal quantity of display matter for the dealer’s use. 


EAGLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 
WELLSBURG, WEST VIRGINIA 
EASTERN 
REPEOSTERN ve J. C. MCCARTY & CO., 29 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
SRESeTATIVE CRAWFORD & BECHTEL, STAHLMAN BLDG., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


RE 
REPRESENTATIVE J. J. BROWN SALES CO., 618-620 AMERICAN BANK BLDG., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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More Sales — Quick Turnover 
Our 1924 Blue Flame , 
Hover made in vari- 
ous sizes is the best 
seller. Burns oil—no 
odor, coal, soot,dust, 
noise, clogging, and 
no over - flowing. 













Automat- 

ically reg- © 

ulated. An Brooder 
easyseller, Stove Vig 
RELIABLE Standard 
Coal Burner Brooder 


It’s in the stove that we claim 
the great superiority. Built in 
every way upon the most modern 
andscientific oe Ourown 
designed feed pouch increases 
the coal capacity, insuring a clean 


grate at all times. Easily operated, pos- 
itively accurate and dependable ula- 


tion. Entire construction the very best. 
Looks well, sells easily. 





50 to 1100 
Eggs 


RELIABLE 
Standard Incubators 


by Govern:ucnt officials, 
colleges and «chools as is 
evidenced by th« ncreas- 
ing orders coming to us. 
Our double heating sys- 
tem makes the chicks 
safeagainstsudden chills, 
maintains uniform temp- 
erature and constant cir- 
culation of clean, fresh air. Made in sizes 
tosuit.Both hotairand hot watersystems, 


Reliable Dealers find it easy to make 
sales of the RELIABLE line and good 
profits, too, Our extensive advertising 
and closeco-operation creates thedemand, 
Dealers appreciate it. We are the origin- 
ators of the Reliable Standard Incubat- 
ors, Blue Flame Oil-Heated Colony 
Hovers and many other poultry appli- 
ances and fixtures, all backed by our 
positive guarantee. 

. Write today for the Reliable Sa 
book, says terms and ga 
-_ = 


4? RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO 
2306 Chestnut St., QUINCY, ILL, U.S.A ” 
Reliable Because right b 
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J. WMyers, Pres. 
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HARDWARE AGE 


gencies and especially against drastic 
tax laws. Those who are really in- 
jured are the men and women who 
depend for a living upon enterprises 
for which the wealthy must furnish 
the capital. 


Commission Pursues Golf Balls 


And now the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has taken up golf. That is to say, 
it has issued a complaint charging that 
the Allied Golf Company of Chicago, 
is pursuing practices which constitute 
“unfair competition” within the mean- 
ing of the law. Here is the Commis- 
sion’s bulletin describing this com. 
plaint: 

“The citation states that the com- 
pany purchases golf balls in wholesale 
quantities and causes to be stamped or 
cut on the balls the word ‘official’ in 
connection with or as a part of its trade 
name. In addition, the citation reads 
that on the printed paper wrappers 
in which the balls are wrapped the fol- 
lowing legend appears: 


‘OFFICIAL GOLF BALL 
This ball is standard and official 
as required by the U. S. G. A., the 
Royal and Ancient Club and other 
governing bodies.’ 


“The balls are then sold to whole- 
salers and retailers. 

“The effect of the use of the word 
‘official’ and the legend as given above, 
the citation states, is to deceive the 
public into the belief that the company’s 
golf ball has been designated by the 
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United States Golf Association and the 
Royal and Ancient Club of St. Andrews, 
Scotland, as one officially adopted for 
use in all tournaments or contests, con- 
ducted by or under the auspices of 
these clubs. The fact is, according to 
the citation, that neither of these clubs 
has adopted, authorized, or designated 
the golf ball of the Allied Golf Com- 
pany of Chicago as official or required 
the use of this ball in tournaments or 
contests conducted under their auspices. 

“The acts of the company, it is 
alleged, not only deceive the public, but 
are to the prejudice of the competitors 
of the company cited. 

“The Federal Trade Commission law 
reads that whenever the Commission 
has reason to believe that any unfair 
method of competition has been or is 
being used it shall issue its complaint. 
However, the question whether * such 
method has been used is not finally 
passed upon by the Commission until 
after the answer is made and the 
issues tried out.” 


Price Maintenance Fight Waxes Warm 


The American Fair Trade League, 
which is leading the fight for price 
maintenance legislation, is urging all 
its members to go after their senators 
and representatives for the purpose of 
pledging them to support the Kelly or 
Merritt bills. In a recent bulletin the 
league says that early committee con- 
sideration has been promised and that 
success is practically assured “if every 
man does his bit.” 





Mopping Bucket Fills Long-Felt 
Need 


What is said to be the first mopping 
bucket of its kind ever manufactured, 
is now being offered to the trade by 
the White Mov Wringer Co., Fulton- 
ville, N. Y. The new mopping bucket 
fills a long felt want on the part of 
superintendents of large buildings, in- 
stitutions, banks, schools, etc., for some- 
thing that will stand hard usage and 
abuse day in and day out. The con- 
struction of the White Mopping Bucket 
is said to be the very strongest ever 
attempted, the body being made of 
extra heavy galvinized iron, oval in 
shape with reinforcing ribs bossed into 
the metal to stiffen and strengthen 
every point subjected to strain. The 
bottom is, also made of extra heavy 
galvanized iron, stiffened by two corru- 
gations and further strengthened and 
supported by two cross braces of band 
steel on which are bossed four gliders 
to facilitate moving the bucket about 
the floor. The bail, too, is claimed to be 
made of extra heavy material securely 
attached to the pail by two double lap 
ears, these ears being folded over the 
heavy beaded rim of the pail and 
riveted, the claim being that they ob- 
tain four points of support instead of 
the usual two and the strain and pull 
is distributed move uniformly, so that 
there is no pulling away from the 
bucket. The oval shape of the bucket 
provides an extra large space right 
where it is needed in front of the 
wringer for rinsing the mop up and 


down, and the large capacity makes 
possible the use of a larger amount of 
water, thus making for cleaner floors 





with less changes of water and conse- 
quently lessening the amount of time 
to do the work. 














